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THE RELATION OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
TO EDUCATION' 


By Dr. FREDERICK E. BOLTON 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Tue relation of the Federal Government 

education is not very well understood by 
the publie in general. Many people have 
viven the matter but little thought and have 
only vague notions concerning it. But a 
creat deal of misinformation has also grown 
up. Often wholly unwarranted assumptions 
are made regarding the place of the Federal 
Government and the several states in rela- 
tion to edueation. 

The fundamental erroneous assumption 
is that, because the federal constitution does 
not expressly mention education, therefore 

was by implication left to the several 
That conelusion is wholly illogical 
and unwarranted. Vast numbers of mat- 
ters were not mentioned in the constitution 
either directly or by implication. For ex- 
ample, no word is uttered regarding the 
establishment of public highways. The 
establishment of post roads is mentioned as 
a specific function of Congress. It might 
be argued that every road, including streets 
and sidewalks, where mail is carried is a 
post road and therefore Congress has full 
power to determine the character of those 
Wherever mail is transported. It might be 
assumed that the several states must control 
the railroads. But most railroads cross 
state lines and the individual states can 


states. 


' Address at the meeting of the Washington Edu- 
ation Association on October 28, 1935. 





exercise only a limited control. The Fed- 
eral Government has therefore been obliged 
to assume jurisdiction over what was not 
mentioned in the constitution. 

Irrespective of the Constitution, primar- 
ily by tradition, highways until recently 
have been established as a local government 
enterprise. Within the memory of many 
now living most highways were laid out by 
the ‘‘pathmasters’’ of local road districts 
and the roads were maintained by local 


taxation within the road districts. How- 
ever, gradually as transportation tran- 


scended road district boundaries extending 
over townships the township supervisors 
were made responsible for the establishment 
and maintenance of publie highways. Next 
the county became the sponsor as travel 
necessities demanded. Later the state as- 
sumed much jurisdiction and old highways 
were abandoned or modified; farms and 
municipalities were carved anew, local units 
interconnected, and brand new state high- 
ways were established with wonderful ra- 
pidity. Every time we refill our gasoline 
tanks we feel the great power of the state 
in establishing wonderful highways. Now, 
not only the state but the Federal Govern- 
ment is in the business of highway estab- 
lishment and maintenance. The Federal 
Government determines the location of 
many highways, contributes funds for them 
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Look at 
the sign at every filling station indicating 
There 


and supervises the construction. 


the levy of state and federal taxes. 
is not the remotest hint in the Constitution 
that such developments might transpire. 

The 
Constitution is absolutely silent regarding 
it. However, is there not sufficient authori- 
zation in the Constitution for the establish- 


Similarly with public education. 


ment and maintenance of education by 
either federal, state or local political units? 
Are not the following sufficient authoriza- 
tion for whatever procedure may at any 
advanta- 


and most 


The Constitution expressly says in 


stave seem desirable 
ceous ? 


the preamble that 


We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 


United States of America. 


In Article 1, Section 8, among the spe- 
cifically enumerated powers of Congress 
there is the statement that 


Congress shall have Power to lay and collect 
Taxes, Duties, Imposts, and Excises, to pay the 
Debts and provide for the Common Defense and 
general Welfare of the United States. ... 


Are not the phrases ‘‘to promote the gen- 
eral welfare’’ and ‘‘provide for the general 
welfare’’ justification for the 
enactment of whatever laws that Congress 
deems best to attain that end? Congress 
might even with perfect constitutionality 


sufficient 


enact laws making education, highways, 
commerce and vast numbers of functions 
the sole responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Wisely, I believe, it has not done 
so. The several states have been allowed 
and encouraged by Congress to develop 
public education as a means of promoting 
the general welfare of the people. 

Many assume that the omission of all ref- 


erence to education in the Constitution was 
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intentional and that the framers definitely 
intended to delegate this function to the 
several states. Dr. Cubberley, who has 
studied the making of the Constitution, 
very critically asserts that such was not the 
ease. It was primarily because education 
at that time was almost wholly private and 
therefore no one thought of giving it con- 
sideration as a public function. He says 
that only once was anything relating to 
education brought before the constitutional 
convention. The question was raised as to 
whether under the Constitution a national 
university might be established at the capi- 
tal. The chairman ruled that the new gov- 
ernment would have such power. Cubber- 
ley comments that the founders of the 
Republic were mainly trained by private 
institutions and did not consider publie 
education of major importance.? A recent 
article in the Literary Digest (October 26, 
1935) shows that the struggle required so 
many compromises that all questions re- 
garded as minor were submerged. One may 
wonder that the compromise document was 
ever formulated and finally ratified. 

The only apparent justification for the 
belief that the Federal Government in- 
tended that education should be a function 
of the several states is found in the tenth 
amendment ratified in 1791. That reads as 
follows: ‘‘The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively or to the people.’’ 
Had the last phrase ‘‘or to the people’’ not 
been included the mandate would have been 
elear. The Federal Government would 
have had no jurisdiction whatever. But 
the phrase ‘‘or to the people’’ clearly im- 
plies to me that the people through its 
Congress would have full power to make 
whatever laws that seemed necessary re- 
specting public education or any other 
function not specified in the Constitution. 


2 Cubberley, ‘‘Public Education in the United 
States,’’ p. 84. 
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Evidently Congress has so interpreted, if 
we may judge by the numerous acts relating 
to education passed by that body. While 
the Ordinance of 1787 was enacted during 
the ebbing days of the Confederation before 
the adoption and ratification of the Consti- 
tution, nearly all the measures provided in 
the ordinance have been executed by the 
Federal Government. It is well to recall 
the far-visioned educational philosophy ex- 
pressed in the words of that document: 
‘‘Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall be forever encouraged.’’ 
Daniel Webster, in commenting on the ordi- 
nance, said, ‘‘I doubt whether one single 
law of any lawgiver, ancient or modern, has 
produced effects of more distinct, marked 
and lasting character than the Ordinance of 
1787.”’ 

Through the administration of the ordi- 
nance by Congress the Federal Government 
gave to Ohio the sixteenth section of land 
in every township for the maintenance of 
The same gift was made by the 
Federal Government to every state admit- 
ted to the Union thereafter, with the excep- 
tion of Texas, which owned its own land 
when admitted, and West Virginia and 
Maine, which were carved from original 
states. When California was admitted in 
1850 the federal grant was increased to in- 
clude the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections. 
All states admitted since 1850 have received 
those two sections for school purposes. 
Washington was in this list. In the ease of 
Arizona, New Mexico and Utah, because of 
the low value of the land, four sections were 
granted. In addition Congress has allotted 
certain swamp lands, saline lands and lands 
for internal improvements. All these con- 
stitute the National Land Grants for the 
support of public education. A grand total 
of approximately 226,562 square miles or 
sections equalling 145,000,000 acres have 
thus been donated by the Federal Govern- 


schools. 
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ment for the endowment of public common 
school education. Cubberley estimates that 
this was worth at the minimum price of 
$1.25 an acre about $181,250,000. The per- 
manent school fund in the state of Wash- 
ington has come mainly from these federal 
grants for public school support. 

In 1787 when Congress made a sale of 
1,500,000 acres to the Ohio Company the 
company was granted section 16 for schools, 
section 29 for religion and two entire town- 
ships ‘‘for the purposes of a university.’’ 
In 1788, at the time of the sale of a million 
acres near Cincinnati by Congress to the 
Ohio Company, another township was 
granted ‘‘for the purpose of establishing 
an academy in the district.’’ The first of 
these two townships was the initial endow- 
ment of Ohio University at Athens, the see- 
ond of Miami University at Oxford—the 
first state universities in the new northwest. 

This precedent of granting two or more 
townships for ‘‘a seminary of learning”’ or 
state university was continued for each new 
state admitted afterward. These grants 
were the initial endowments of the state 
universities in all new western and southern 
states. The University of Washington re- 
ceived its initial endowment through these 
federal grants. 

It is well known that George Washington 
conceived the laudable idea of establishing a 
national university at the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government. He expressed his belief 
in the legality of the matter at the time of 
the formulation of the Constitution. He 
brought the project to the attention of 
Congress several times. Presidents John 
Adams, Monroe, Jefferson and John Quincy 
Adams did likewise. A square of land was 
set aside in Washington, officially delegated 
as University Square. Washington be- 
queathed a considerable sum to further the 
project. The plans never came to fruition 
and even the money willed by George 
Washington has disappeared in obscurity. 
In 1850 the Michigan legislature peti- 
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tioned Congress for a grant of public land 
to establish a college of agriculture. In 
1853 the legislature of Illinois formulated a 
set of resolutions asking for federal dona- 
tions to each state for the ‘‘endowment of a 
system of industrial universities.’’ Michi- 
gan renewed its petition in 1858. 

In 1857 Senator Morrill, of Vermont, 
sponsored the original bill in Congress ask- 
ing that the Federal Government grant 
20,000 acres of public land to each state for 
each senator and representative in Congress 
for the purpose of endowing a college of 
agriculture and mechanic arts in the respec- 
tive states. The bill was passed by Congress 
notwithstanding the violent opposition of 
Senator Jefferson Davis, an ardent expo- 
nent of state’s rights. President Buchanan 
vetoed the measure, explaining: 


(5) This bill will seriously interfere with exist- 
ing colleges in the different States, in many of 
which agriculture is taught as a science and in all 
of which it ought to be so taught. These institu- 
tions of learning have grown up with the growth of 
the country, under the fostering care of the States 
and the munificence of individuals, to meet the 
for They have 
proved great blessings to the people. Many, indeed 


advancing demands education. 


most, are poor, and sustain themselves with diffi- 


culty. What the effect would be on these institu- 


tions by creating an indefinite number of rival 
colleges sustained by the endowment of the Federal 


Government it is not difficult to determine. 


A similar bill was introduced in 1862. 
The amount of the land grant was increased 
from 20,000 to 30,000 acres to each state 
for each of its representatives in Congress. 
Military science and tacties was stipulated 
The bill 
was passed by Congress and signed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln on July 2, 1862. <A total land 
vrant of 11,367,832 acres was thus donated 
to the states for the endowment of institu- 


as a specific study to be offered. 


tions organized to teach the new subjects 
and others contributing to them. Fifty-one 
including Puerto 


and territories, 


Hawaii and Alaska, have been the 


states 
Rico, 
beneficiaries. I*ifty-two colleges for whites 


and 17 for the colored have been recipients 
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and now receive in addition to the proceeds 
from the original grants large sums of 
money for specific phases of their work. 
Eighteen of the states combined the land 
grant endowment with their existing state 
universities and three gave the grant to 
private institutions within the state. (Cor- 
nell, for example.) The remainder estab- 
lished separate colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts, now generally designed as 
‘“state colleges.’’ 

Something of an idea of the magnitude 
of the contribution of the Federal Govern- 
ment toward higher education may be gath- 
ered from an enumeration of the amounts 
derived biennially by one state college from 
the several federal funds: Morrill Acts, 
$100,000.00; Purnell Act, $120,000.00; 
Hateh Act, $30,000.00; Adams Act, $30,- 
000.00; Smith-Lever Act, $163,133.51; 
Capper-Ketcham Act, $52,564.18; Emer- 
gency Smith-Lever Act, $32,000.00; total, 
$527,697.59. This means a little over a 
quarter of a million dollars a year in a 
single state. The total amount for the 
United States is approximately twenty mil- 
lion dollars annually. 

As is well known, considerable amounts 
have been granted annually for many years 
to various specialized phases of education, 
like agriculture, industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, education of Indians and natives of 
Alaska, ete. Then in the present financial 
crisis the Federal Government is contribut- 
ing large sums for adult education, the con- 
struction of public school buildings, financ- 
ing needed repairs, erecting on college and 
university campuses classroom buildings, 
laboratories, dormitories and other struc- 
tures. Fifty millions are being contributed 
this year under the National Youth Admin- 
istration to assist worthy boys and girls to 
stay in high school or to secure a much- 
desired college education which they could 
not finance unaided. These last benefac- 
tions are not itemized because of lack of 
space. 

Has the Federal Government any consti- 
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tutional right to assume any of these or 
other educational functions? Well, if pre- 
cedents count, it certainly soon will have 
the legal right to do so. Of one thing we 
are certain, the Federal Government is in 
education. Is it not probable that the 
changed conditions of a modern world will 
make for a continuance of that policy and 
even emphasize it more than ever? 

Jdueation is no longer a matter of local 
concern. Pupils in a given community 
to-day may not live there next year. They 
may be in another state thousands of miles 
distant. Families move with increasing 
frequeney. According to the Journal of the 
National Education Association, in a study 
of 4,218 pupils enrolled in three small Mis- 
souri cities there were found pupils who had 
attended schools in thirty-nine states. It is 
not unusual to discover individual pupils 
who have attended eight or ten different 
schools. 

Every state university also is a very cos- 
mopolitan institution. Its students come 
from every state in the Union. The actual 
number of non-resident students is far 
creater than the registrar’s books show. 
Elastic consciences allow large numbers to 
declare themselves residents when they are 
not. 

How can purely local and state levies pro- 
vide equitably for these peripatetic pupils? 
Then again vast numbers of pupils in the 
publie schools and also in the state colleges 
migrate to other states after graduation. 
Theoretically, each locality and each state 
provides education only for its own future 
citizens. However, a large percentage live 
their adult life and utilize their training in 
some other locality or state. Eastern metro- 
politan areas especially are thronged with 
individuals who obtained their public 
schooling and college training in western 
states. The state of Washington, for ex- 
ample, has a tremendous burden of taxation 
for higher education. The population of 
the state is small, its developed resources 
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limited and its proportion of students se- 
curing advanced education in its higher 
educational institutions the largest in the 
world. Since throngs of students do not 
render service to the state which has edu- 
cated them but do contribute to the cultural 
assets of the nation as a whole, should not 
the Federal Government contribute to their 
education ? 

The principle of equalizing educational 
opportunities is becoming thoroughly estab- 
lished within states. Some localities have 
many children and little wealth; others 
great wealth and few children. The states 
are beginning to tax the wealth where it is 
and distribute it to localities where the chil- 
dren are. Why not the same principle 
among states? Some states have vast 
wealth and relatively few children; other 
states have many children and meager 
amounts of wealth. The ability of the 
states to support education differs tremen- 
dously. 

Another point, largely overlooked in most 
studies, is that many individual corpora- 
tions are interstate in location. This is true 
of railroads, shipping, oil companies, power 
plants, airlines, water power, chain stores, 
mail order houses, ete. No system of assess- 
ment has yet been devised to secure full and 
equitable tax returns from them. Some 
plan should be evolved whereby the educa- 
tional revenues derived from such corpora- 
tions could be distributed equitably. 

There should be real fear of bureaucracy. 
Central control of every detail of education, 
as in France, Germany, Italy and Russia, 
must be avoided. I believe that is possible. 
Suppose Congress should provide for a com- 
mission of five or seven members appointed 
by the President of the United States and 
confirmed by the Senate with terms of ten 
years or possibly for life. This commission 
should take the place of the present Com- 


missioner of Education. Such a_ body 


would be comparable to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


One member should 
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have a seat in the President’s cabinet. In 
addition, all state superintendents should 
be ex-officio members of an advisory coun- 
cil. They should meet in Washington at 
least once a year and have their expenses 
paid by the Federal Government when at- 
They should be 
selected in each state on a non-partisan 
basis. 


tending such meetings. 


All existing federal agencies in charge of 
education should be merged in this commis- 
It is very undesirable, for example, 
to have agricultural education under the 
Department of Agriculture, the Children’s 
3ureau under the Department of Labor, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, a separate board for 
vocational education, ete. 


sion. 


The principle of local initiative must be 
preserved. There is something vital to the 
preservation of democracy in retaining and 
stimulating local initiative in the develop- 
ment of universal free education. Democ- 
racy and education were cradled in the New 
England town and district and grew to 
mighty under these crude 
Foreign countries 
have developed more perfect machinery 
under centralized government, but the high- 
est fruits of civilization, material or social, 
could never have been produced under the 
bureaucratic conditions of the Old World. 
Can we not, therefore, conserve the social 


proportions 
forms of organization. 


values of the somewhat cumbrous, hetero- 
geneous organization and evolve plans for 
securing greater unity and efficiency with- 
out sacrificing either the much-needed assis- 
tance from the federal exchequer or the 
local initiative absolutely necessary to the 
life of a democratie civilization ? 

If federal revenues are allotted for the 
support of local education some degree of 
federal control will follow. There should 
be such control. The Federal Government 
such control over funds 
allotted to the land-grant colleges. Had not 
such control been retained undoubtedly 


now exercises 
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much waste might have ensued. On the 
whole such funds have been very wisely 
expended and irritating bureaucratic inter- 
ference has been at a minimum. In the 
case of bureaucratic irritation in connection 
with the Smith-Hughes funds the trouble 
arose because of the unfortunate establish- 
ment of a separate board for vocational 
education. Had the funds been adminis- 
tered under the Commissioner of Education 
little difficulty would have arisen. That 
mistake has been largely corrected and is 
not likely to be repeated. 

In all probability college enrolments will 
double in the next two decades—possibly in 
one. With the older universities overflow- 
ing, the junior colleges will inevitably 
receive much of the surplus. Already the 
junior colleges number more than 110,000 
students. In California the junior colleges 
enroll more than the University of Califor- 
nia, Stanford, and University of Southern 
California and the University of California 
at Los Angeles do in their freshman and 
sophomore years. Already many junior 
colleges are receiving support through fed- 
erally aided students. This is but an enter- 
ing wedge. What has been started as an 
emergency may become a precedent for 
normal times. Uncle Sam has vowed that 
every child, youth—and yea every adult— 
shall have abundant educational opportuni- 
ties. To accomplish this, funds will proba- 
bly be allotted as far as possible to existing 
institutions—elementary, secondary and 
higher—to public and private organiza- 
tions, and when those facilities are ex- 
hausted new ones will be created, as in the 
case of provisions for adult education, the 
National Youth Administration, the CCC 
camps, schools for cripples, ete. 

We must not be surprised if all our con- 
cepts regarding the hard-and-fast lines be- 
tween states’ rights and federal rights in 
education and the complete separation be- 
tween secular and religious education, will 
be entirely broken down in the interest of 
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providing equalized and abundant oppor- 
tunities for every individual in Uncle Sam’s 
domains, without regard to age, sex, race, 
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eolor or geographical habitation. This is 
Uncle Sam’s insurance policy in the interest 


of a better and finer civilization. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SOCIALISM AND CATHOLICISM IN THE 
MEXICAN SCHOOLS 

RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH authorities in Mex- 
ico addressed a pastoral letter on January 17 in- 
structing Mexican Roman Catholies to refuse to 
comply with the federal socialistic education 
laws which were made compulsory in December, 
1934. The letter was signed by Mgr. Pascual 
Diaz, archbishop of Mexico, eight other arch- 
bishops and thirty bishops. It was read in all 
Catholie churches of Mexico on January 20. 

Parents, teachers and priests are instructed to 
provide children with religious education and 
those who are able are asked to aid the church 
financially in this work. 

In reply to a previous pastoral letter last fall 
the government declared Socialist education was 
not anti-religious, since it did not teach any spe- 
cifie religion, but “left the choice of religion to 
the child.” At the same time the government 
stated that Catholics would be permitted to give 
religious instruction in their homes and churches, 
but in no other places. 

The New York Times prints in full a transla- 
tion of the letter which lays down four funda- 
mental prineiples. These are: 


First—No Catholic can be a Socialist, under- 
standing by socialism the philosophical, economic 
or social system which in one form or another does 
not recognize the rights of God and the church nor 
the natural right of every man to possess the goods 
he has aequired by his work or inherited legiti- 
mately, or which foments hatred and the unjust 
struggle of classes. 

Second—No Catholie can study or teach social- 
ism, nor cooperate directly to those ends, since it 
contains many errors condemned by the church. 

Third—No Catholic can subscribe to declarations 
or formulas according to which he approves, 
although only for appearance, socialistic education, 
since this would be to work against the dictates of 
his own conscience. 

Fourth—No Catholic can approve pedagogic 
naturalism or sexual education, since they are very 
grave errors which bring serious consequences. 


In saying that no Catholic can do what is pro- 
hibited, we make it clearly understood that those 
who do so commit a mortal sin. 

It should be understood that these prohibitions 
are not arbitrary, but conform exactly with the 
general mandates of the church, which has the 
right, given by God himself, to command its sons 
to do what is necessary for their eternal salvation 
and to prohibit them from doing what would carry 
them away from that end: proceeding in every- 
thing as a loving mother who seeks only the good 
of her children; when they work against what she 
commands, they bring down their own unhappiness. 


THE COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 


More than seven hundred collaborators in all 
parts of the country have cooperated in the 
evaluation and constructive criticism of check 
lists developed during the past three months by 
the Committee on the Cooperative Study of See- 
ondary School Standards. 

These include the principals of publie high 
schools of various types and sizes in every state, 
headmasters of many private and denomina- 
tional secondary schools, representatives of state 
departments of education and professors of edu- 
eation in leading schools of education. 

Since the executive office of the Cooperative 
Study was opened in Washington last Septem- 
ber the committee has formulated statements of 
guiding principles and tentative check lists 
covering almost 1,400 items classified in five gen- 
eral areas. These have been distributed to the 
collaborators in order to secure their judgments 
and constructive suggestions for improvement. 

The five areas selected and the number of 
items in each are: The secondary school pupil, 
including articulation, admission, guidance and 
records, 267 items; the secondary school staff, in- 
cluding qualifications, improvement and condi- 
tions of service, 220 items; the educational pro- 
gram, including curriculum, pupil activities, li- 
brary, supervision and instruction, 562 items; 
secondary school administration, including or- 
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ganization, business management and community 


relations, 105 items. 

The judgment of the collaborators who have 
studied these check lists is generally very fa- 
vorable, but they have made hundreds of sug- 
gestions for modification and improvement 
before they are willing to approve them as en- 
tirely satisfactory instruments for purposes of 
Most 


of the judges seem to feel, however, that these 


evaluation, stimulation and accreditation. 


proposed instruments, even in their present ten- 
tative form, look toward much more flexible, 
valid and stimulating standards than those now 
in use in most parts of the country. 

A series of six meetings of the general com- 
mittee of twenty-one members representing the 
six regional associations of colleges and secon- 
dary schools of the country will be held in St. 
Louis the week preceding the meetings of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Edueation Association. A number of leading 
educators have been invited to meet with the 
committee to aid in evaluating the check lists 
and other material prepared to date and to plan 
for the future activities of the study. 


GRANT OF A MILLION DOLLARS BY 
THE SPELMAN FUND TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

GRANT of $1,000,000 to the University of Chi- 
cago by the Spelman Fund of New York as an 
aid to “the growing movement for greater effi- 
ciency in government, particularly at the state 
and local levels,” has been announced by Presi- 
dent Robert M. Hutchins. The fund is desig- 
nated for the erection and maintenance of a 
building to house the national headquarters of 
seventeen associations of public officials and 
other professional groups which are working on 
practical, every-day problems of administering 
the publie business, as distinct from governmen- 
Cost and 
maintenance funds for the building are estimated 
at $1,000,000. 

These organizations, among them the national 


tal problems of policies and polities. 


associations of municipal engineers, public works 
officials, city managers, state leagues of munici- 
palities, public welfare officers, civil service offi- 
cials, state legislators, assessors and municipal 
finance officers, have moved their national head- 
quarters to Chicago, adjacent to the university, 
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at various times within the last five years. The 
new building to house them will be erected on 
university property, on the south front of the 
Midway, at the southeast corner of Kenwood 
Avenue and 60th Street. 

The primary aims of the associations are the 
“breaking down of the isolation which has ex- 
isted between local government agencies in vari- 
ous sections of the country; the improvement of 
administration through interchange of informa- 
tion and of the results of experience; the foster- 
ing of cooperation between governments at all 
levels, local, state and federal, and the advane- 
ing among public officials of technical skill and 
administrative competence. 

The organizations which will occupy the build- 
ing, besides Public Administration Clearing 
House, are: American Legislators Association, 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lie Welfare Association, American Society of 
Municipal Engineers, American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, Council of State Gov- 
ernments, Governmental Research Association, 
International Association of Publie Works Offi- 
cials, International City Managers Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, National 
Association of Housing Officials, National Asso- 
ciation of Assessing Officers and Publie Admin- 
istration Service, the latter a research, consult- 
ing and publications service jointly maintained 
by all the other organizations. A Joint Refer- 
ence Library is similarly maintained. In addi- 
tion, the Council of State Governments acts as 
the secretariat for the National Association of 
Attorneys-General, the National Association of 
Secretaries of State, the Tax Revision Council 
and the Interstate Commission on Crime. Other 
similar groups have indicated interest in moving 
their headquarters to the Midway. Although 
these organizations remain distinet from each 
other and from the university, a number of asso- 
ciation directors now hold lectureships on the 
faculty. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE CITY 
COLLEGE, NEW YORK 


Reports of a special committee on the ad- 
ministration of Dr. Frederick B. Robinson as 
president of City College, New York, will be 
considered at a meeting of the Associate Alumni 
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on the evening of January 27 at the college’s 
Twenty-third Street building. The meeting was 
called by Federal Judge Clarence G. Galston, 
president of the alumni. According to abstracts 
n the daily news a majority of the committee 
found that Dr. Robinson lacks “the human 
qualities necessary to achieve the wide-spread 
confidence of his faculty and his student body 
and to provide genuinely inspired, resourceful 
and socially imaginative leadership.” 

The record of Dr. Robinson was defended in 
, minority report signed by four members of 
‘he committee. Twelve members signed the ma- 

rity report. 

Investigation by the committee has continued 

ve than a year. It was appointed on De- 

ember 17, 1934, by Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, 
lirector of the Institute of International Edu- 
ation and then president of the alumni, on 
ithority of a resolution adopted at the alumni’s 
annual meeting. 

“Appropriate action” in connection with its 
charges is urged by the committee, which also 
proposes changes in the procedure of student 
discipline. Suspensions and expulsions should 
he “the last resort in citizenship training,” the 
committee says, and authorities at the college are 
asked to consider whether the R.O.T.C. courses 
are “worth the dissension that they breed.” 

The minority report contends that the findings 
and recommendations in regard to Dr. Robinson 
ave “utterly insufficient” for a recommendation 
of “appropriate action.” 

“The report of the majority,” the minority 
report says, “viewed as a whole, in so far as it 
relates to the president and to radical organiza- 
tions, represents in its essential features the 
uncritical acceptance by the majority of sub- 
committee of reports based upon erroneous 
premises and insufficient investigation.” 

Signers of the majority draft were Dr. Henry 
\oskowitz, ’99, chairman of the committee and 
executive adviser of the League of New York 
Theaters; Dr. Paul Abelson, impartial chairman 
in the arbitration of labor disputes; Dr. Louis 
[. Dublin, ’01, third vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company; Waldemar 
Kaempffert, ’97, science editor of The New 
York Times; Professor Charles V. Morrill, ’03, 
of the medical faculty of Cornell University; 
Dr. Henry Neumann, ’00, leader of the Brook- 
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lyn Society for Ethical Culture; Louis Salant, 
98, attorney; Jonas J. Shapiro, 718, attorney; 
Professor Herbert Wechsler, ’28, of Columbia 
Law School; Herman L. Weisman, ’24, attor- 
ney; Dr. Robert C. Whitford, 712, director of 
students at Long Island University, and Dr. 
I. Ogden Woodruff, ’00, president of the New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Association. 
Those recording themselves with the minority 
were: Paul T. Kammerer, ’06, former Assem- 
blyman and former president of the Catholic 
Boys Clubs; Dr. David B. Steinman, ’06, presi- 
dent of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers; Edward F. Unger, ’11, attorney and 
secretary of the committee, and Frederick Zorn, 
10, attorney. Dr. William E. Grady, ’97, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Schools, did not vote. 


THE TODD LECTURER AT THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 

A CONTROVERSY has arisen between Dr. David 
Snedden, professor emeritus of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and James G. Rear- 
don, newly elected state commissioner of educa- 
tion of Massachusetts, in regard to the appoint- 
ment by Dr. Payson Smith of Dr. Snedden as 
Todd lecturer at the Massachusetts State Teach- 
ers Colleges. On assuming office Mr. Reardon 
cancelled the arrangement and is reported to 
have said that if Dr. Smith had promised the 
Todd lecture to Professor Snedden, he had no 
right to do so when he knew that his term ex- 
pired before the date set for the lecture. Dr. 
Snedden, who was formerly Massachusetts State 
Commissioner of Education, has written a letter 
of protest to the presidents of the Massachusetts 
State Teachers Colleges of which the concluding 
paragraphs are: 


The Department of Education of Massachusetts 
has had a long and honorable history. The execu- 
tive officers of that department, whether known as 
secretary or commissioner, have, to the best of my 
knowledge, always been regarded by their profes- 
sional colleagues, by educational administrators 
throughout the nation, and by leading citizens in 
Massachusetts, as men of the highest professional 
honor and standing. 

In the light of that history you can readily un- 
derstand that Commissioner Reardon’s last-minute 
action must seem to me to be not only one of pro- 
found professional discourtesy but also a hasty 
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repudiation of a departmental agreement which 
all professional educators would regard as having 
the effect of a contract, morally if not legally. 
And, unless it shall presently appear that there 
are no grounds for this action which have not yet 
been communicated to me, I am disturbed not only 
on my personal account but no less for what I fear 
will be the effect of this unjust action on the high 
office of the state commissioner of Massachusetts 
and upon the educational profession generally in 


this country. 


CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 

THE twenty-second annual conference of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers was 
held in Saint Louis on December 28, 29 and 30. 
Interest in the meeting was very high as attested 
by the attendance which was probably the largest 
of any conference held to date. 

Major emphasis, in the programs, was given 
to geography and pre-geography teaching in the 
lower elementary grades and in geography in 
senior high schools. A weakness in geography 
in the lower elementary grades has come about 
through insistence on the part of publie school 
principals that geographic learning activities 
should be given children below the fourth grades, 
while geographers have done but little in that 
field. 


given in an increasingly large number of schools. 


Senior high-school geography is_ being 


The necessity of discussing this phase of the sub- 
ject arises from the fact that the content of the 
work in the senior high school has not been suffi- 
ciently developed and there is a decided shortage 
in variety of text-books. 

At the annual dinner Dr. Edwin J. Reeder, of 
Vermont, addressed the conference on the topie, 
“Are Geographers Fiddling While 


Burns?” 


Rome 


Another major event of the conference was 
the conferring of the Service 
Ridgley. This 


award is conferred from time to time by the Na- 


Distinguished 
Award upon Dr. Douglas C. 
tional Council upon persons who have made out- 
standing contributions in the field of educational 
geography. Dr. Ridgley has been active for 
many years as a teacher of geography at Illinois 
State Normal University and at Clark Univer- 
sity. In addition he has contributed freely to 
the teaching of geography by many books, maps, 


magazine articles and other publications. 
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Dr. C. E. Cooper, of Ohio University, was the 
president of the National Council during 1935, 
Miss Alison Aitchison, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, is president for 1936. 

The conference of 1936 will meet at Syracuse 
on December 30, 31 and January 1. 


WiuiaM J. Berry, 
Secretary 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE AT ST. LOUIS 

Tue tentative general session program for the 
sixty-sixth annual convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, St. Louis, Mo., from 
February 22 to 27, has been announced from the 
office of the National Education Association. 
The convention theme is “The Function of the 
Schools in the Democracy.” 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22 
Registration and exhibits in the Munictpal 
Auditorium—open until 9:00 P. M. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 4:00 P. M. 

Vesper Service 
Presiding, A. J. Stoddard, 
schools, Providence, R. I., and president, De- 


superintendent of 


partment of Superintendence. 
Address of Welcome, Henry J. Gerling, superin- 
tendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

Honor to Whom Honor Is Due, Frank P. Graves, 
New York State commissioner of education. 
Address, Glenn Frank, president, University of 

Wisconsin. 


8:00 P. M. 


Part I, Combined chorus of six hundred Negro 
voices from church and school choirs of St. 
Louis. 

Part II, An evening at Seth Parker’s home. Pre- 
sented by the National Broadeasting Company. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 9:30 A. M. 

Greetings from St. Louis, Wonorable Bernard F. 
Dickmann, mayor of St. Louis. 

A Tribute to William T. Harris, John W. Withers, 
dean, School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity. 

Government in Education, J. W. Studebaker, 
United States commissioner of education. 

The Issues of Secondary Education, Thomas H. 
Briggs, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Address, Payson Smith, Boston, Mass. 
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2:15 Pp. M. 


Directed Group Debates, 36 in number 


8:00 P. M. 


Symposium on Federal Support of 
Public Education 


Paul R. Mort, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Lotus D. Coffman, president, University of Minne- 
sota. 

Charles H. Judd, head, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 9:30 A. M. 
‘“The Social Studies Curriculum’’ 
—the 1936 Yearbook 

The Scholar in the Midst of Conflicts, Charles A. 
Beard, author and historian. 

Jury panel discussion by members of the Yearbook 
Commission and two superintendents of schools 
representing the audience. 

Yearbook Commission Charles B. 

Glenn, superintendent of schools, Birmingham, 


members: 


Ala., chairman; Charles A. Beard, author and 
New Milford, Herbert B. 
Bruner, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Leslie A. Butler, superintendent of schools, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; George S. Counts, Teach- 
Frank N. 
Freeman, University of Chicago; Leonard V. 


historian, Conn. ; 


ers College, Columbia University; 


Koos, University of Chicago; Paul T. Rankin, 
supervising director of instruction, Detroit 
Publie Schools; Virgil Stinebaugh, director of 
junior high schools and curriculum revision, 
Indianapolis Publie Schools; Ralph W. Tyler, 
Ohio State Howard E. Wilson, 
Harvard University. 

Representing the audience: Frederick H. Bair, 
superintendent of Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, and Worcester Warren, superintendent of 
schools, Bridgeport, Conn. 

First Business Session, Nomination of officers from 


Jniversity ; 


schools, 


the floor. 
2:16 P.M. 


A Longer Planned Program for the 
Department of Superintendence 

Second Business Session, executive meeting, for 
members only. 

Presiding, A. J. Stoddard, president, Department 
of Superintendence. 

Some of the issues for discussion, as proposed by 
the Committee on a Longer Planned Program, 


Paul C. Stetson, chairman: 
(1) What revisions should be made in the con- 
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stitution of the Department of Superin- 
tendence? 

(2) Shall a new name be adopted? 

(3) Shall a new procedure for electing the 
president be adopted? 

(4) Shall the dates for the 
changed ? 

(5) Shall the publication of the Yearbook be 


convention be 


discontinued ? 


8:00 P. M. 


Symposium on Current National Issues 
by speakers representing the major 
political parties 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 9:30 A. M. 

Teaching Controversial Subjects in the 
Classroom 

Class of St. 
Seniors in ‘‘Problems of Democracy,’’ Con- 
ducted by Roy W. Hatch, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Evaluation from the Standpoint of the Educator, 


Louis 


Demonstration High-school 


, 


Louis P. Bénézet, superintendent of schools, 
Manchester, N. H. 

Evaluation from the Standpoint of the Layman, 
Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, Ansel Road Temple, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Summary, by Dr. Hatch. 


2:15 P. M. 


Directed Group Discussions, 86 in number 


6:00 P. M. 


College Dinners 


8:30 P. M. 
The Arts in Education 
Physical Education, Carl L. Schrader, state super 
visor of physical education, Boston, Mass. 
Music, Howard Hanson, director, Eastman School 
of Music, University of Rochester. 
Group of Songs, Elda Vettori, dramatic soprano, 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Art, John L. Tildsley, associate superintendent of 
schools, New York, N. Y. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 9:30 A. M. 
Next Steps in Educational Progress 
America Must Choose, Arthur G. Crane, president, 
University of Wyoming. 
Adult Education, Kirtley F. Mather, professor of 
geology, Harvard University. 
Rural Education and the National Welfare, Agnes 
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Samuelson, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Iowa, and president, National Educa- 
tion Association. 
The Promise of the Democracy and the Perform- 
George D. Strayer, 


ance of the Politicians, 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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2:15 P. M. 


Special Feature Program 
Arrangements for a special program are now under 
way. Details will be announced when com- 
pleted. 
Final business session. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE University of Pennsylvania, in connection 
with the observance of Founders Day, distrib- 
uted alumni awards of merit, each accompanied 
scroll of honor bearing an individual 
eight the univer- 
sity who had achieved distinction in various 
fields. 
Burr, professor of neurology in the graduate 


by a 
citation, to graduates of 
The recipients were: Dr. Charles W. 


school of medicine at Pennsylvania and emeritus 
professor of mental diseases in the School of 
Medicine; Dr. Edward Potts Cheyney, emeritus 
professor of history and curator of the Henry 
Lea Library at Dr. 
Warren Powers Laird, formerly dean of the 
School of Fine Arts at Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Josiah Calvin McCracken, dean of the Medical 
School of St. John’s College, Shanghai, China; 


Charles Pennsylvania; 


Effingham Buckley Morris, chairman of the 
board of the Girard Trust Company; George 
Wharton 
Owen Josephus Roberts, associate justice of the 


United States Supreme Court, and Dr. Felix 


Pepper, trustee of the university; 


Emanuel Schelling, emeritus professor of his- 
tory and English literature. 


A DINNER in celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Miss Virginia C. Gildersleeve as 
dean of Barnard College will be held on Feb- 
ruary 18 at the Biltmore Hotel. Speakers at 
the dinner will include Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia; James R. Sheffield, chairman of the 
trustees; Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University; Professor Henry E. 
Crampton; Miss Helen Nicholl, chairman of 
the honor board, Miss Gena Tenney, for the 
Mrs. Ogden 


alumnae, and Dean Gildersleeve. 


Reid will preside. 


FIFTEEN years of service as chancellor of the 
University of Kansas by Dr. Ernest Hiram 
Lindley will be observed on February 11 by an 
all-university convoeation for faculty and stu- 


dents. The convoeation speaker will be Dr. 


Lotus D. Coffman, president of the University 
of Minnesota. Charles M. Harger, of Abilene, 
chairman of the board of regents, will preside. 
A dinner will be held in the evening in honor of 
Chancellor and Mrs. Lindley, with Paul B. Law- 
son, dean of the College of Liberal Arts, as 
toastmaster. The guests will include only mem- 
bers of the staff, members of the Board of Re- 
gents and the governor of the state. 


A “Tren-YEAR Progress Dinner” was held on 


January 18 at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
marking the close of the tenth year of the ad- 
ministration of Dr. Charles E. Beury. There 
was an attendance of 1,500. Dr. Beury gave an 
address on “The Place of the Urban University.” 
Dr. Wilmer Krusen, president of the Philadel- 


phia College of Pharmacy and Science, was the 
Other speakers included Dr. 
William Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette 


presiding officer. 


College, and Mrs. Mary Curtis Bok. Greetings 
were extended by Mayor S. Davis Wilson on 
behalf of the municipality. A feature of the 
dinner was the presentation to the university of 
a bust of Dr. Beury, executed by Boris Blai, 
director of the new Stella Elkins Tyler School 
of Fine Arts of Temple University. 


Dr. J. DuNcAN Spaetu, professor of English 
at Princeton University, gave his last Shake- 
spearean lecture at Princeton on January 14. 
MecCosh Hall, the largest auditorium on the 
‘ampus, is reported to have been crowded with 
members of the faculty and students gathered 
to hear the valedictory address. Dr. Spaeth 
leaves in June to become the president of Kan- 
sas City University, Missouri. 


Tue F. Paul Anderson gold medal for dis- 
tinguished scientific achievements in the field of 
heating, ventilating and air conditioning has 
been awarded to Dr. Arthur Cutts Willard, 
president of the University of Illinois, by the 
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American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. The presentation will be made at 
the forty-second annual meeting of the society 
in Chieago on January 29. 

Ar a recent meeting in New York of the 
Board of Directors of the American Chemical 
Society, Dr. James F. Norris, professor of 
organie chemistry at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, completed eleven consecu- 
tive years as director of the American Chemical 
Society. For two years he was a member ez- 
officio by virtue of his presidency of the society. 
then he has been twice reelected. A 
luncheon was tendered by the directors in honor 
of Dr. Norris, and he was presented with a brief 
case by those in attendance “as a testimonial for 
long and faithful service.” 


Since 


Dr. CHARLES P. Cooper, since 1919 professor 
of applied journalism at Columbia University, 
celebrated his seventieth birthday on January 
16. Dr. Cooper was connected with the New 
York Sun from 1889 to 1913 and with the New 
York Times from 1913 to 1919. Students, 
alumni and members of the faculty of the 
Columbia School of Journalism assembled for 
the celebration heard Dr. Cooper describe news- 
paper life in New York in the nineties. 


PROFESSOR GILBERT Murray, Regius professor 
of Greek at the University of Oxford, who has 
just celebrated his seventieth birthday, will retire 
at the end of the present academic year. The 
age limit had been extended in his case from 
sixty-five to seventy years. Professor Murray 
will not leave Oxford at present. To mark his 
seventieth birthday and his retirement he will be 
presented on July 23 by scholars at Oxford with 
a volume of essays on Greek subjects. At the 
same time his London friends will present him 
with a volume on other subjects. 


Dr. Ernst Riess, head of the classical depart- 
ment at Hunter College, after a thirty-nine 
years’ teaching career, has retired from active 
service. Dr. Riess joined the Hunter College 
faculty as head of his department twelve years 
ago. Previously he held a professorship in Man- 
hattan College from 1897 to 1900, when he joined 
the staff of De Witt Clinton High School, where 
he taught for seven years. From 1907 until 
1924 Dr. Riess was chairman of the classical de- 
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partment at Boys’ High School. During this 
period Dr. Riess also taught at New York Uni- 
versity as an assistant professor. 


The Harvard Alumni Bulletin reports that 
Morgan Barnes, head master of the Thacher 
School, Ojai, Calif., has announced his retire- 
ment. He went to Thacher in 1903 after sev- 
eral years of service in Westminster (Pa.) Col- 
lege, became senior master in 1918, and upon 
the incorporation of the school in 1924, was 
made a trustee. He has since served continu- 
ously as secretary-treasurer of the corporation. 


Dr. ALBERT Z. MANN, professor of sociology 
and home missions at the Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, Chicago, has been made acting president 
of the International Y. M. C. A. College at 
Springfield, Mass. He succeeds Dr. Laurence 
L. Doggett, president since 1896, who has retired. 


CHARLES B. Howe, who has been adminis- 
trator of the adult education project in New 
York City since the Board of Education began 
to supervise it in February, 1935, has resumed 
his former work in the office of Morris E. Siegel, 
director of evening and continuation schools, in 
the preparation of courses of study for continu- 
ation and vocational high schools. Mr. Howe 
will continue to serve as chairman of the ad- 
ministration committee of the project. Gustav 
A. Stumpf, who has been supervisor of the 
general cultural division of the adult program 
since November, succeeds Mr. Howe as ad- 
ministrator. 


WituiAm O. DovuGuas, formerly professor of 
law at Yale University, has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt a member of the Securities 
Exchange Commission to fill the vacancy created 
by resignation of Joseph P. Kennedy. 

D. R. MicHENER, a lawyer of Toronto and a 
son of Senator Michener, has been appointed 
general secretary of the Rhodes Scholarship 
Trust of Canada. He is a former Rhodes 
Scholar. He succeeds J. M. Macdonell, who is 
retiring after serving for fifteen years. 

Miss Marion K. VAN CAMPEN, on leave from 
the Pennsylvania State College, has been ap- 
education at Goucher 


pointed instructor in 


College. 


Rosert F. Moore, assistant director of ath- 
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letics at Columbia College, has been made secre- 
tary of appointments for Columbia University. 
Ile takes the place of W. Emerson Gentzler, who 


has been named bursar. 


Miss Mary HeLten JAmes, reference librarian 
for Tulane University, has resigned to become 
head librarian at Western College, Oxford, Ohio. 
Miss James will be succeeded by Ralph Me- 
Comb, member of the library staff of the Uni- 


versity ol Illinois. 


LEON FRASER, international lawyer, formerly 
the World Bank for International 
First 


National Bank of New York and a director of 


president of 
Settlement, now vice-president of the 
the General Electric Company, has been elected 
Walter C. 


Baker, trust officer of the Guarantee Trust Com- 


a life trustee of Union College. 
pany of New York City, has been elected as- 


sistant treasurer of the college. 


ri Ae GP assistant commissioner for 
vocational education of the Office of Education, 
L. Schley, 


governor of the Canal Zone, is spending several 


WRIGHT, 
at the invitation of the Honorable J. 
weeks at Balboa Heights, Canal Zone, Panama, 
assisting the superintendent of schools there in 
developing an apprentice program and _ plan- 
ning for prevocational and vocational training 


in the publie schools. 


Dr. Harotp EvGENE Davis, professor of his- 
tory at Hiram College, Ohio, will be on sabbat- 
ical leave from the college during the second 
semester of the current year. He will travel 
in Mexico and Central America, observing the 
operation of the agrarian program, the six-year 


plan, educational changes and other phases of 
Dr. 
Ralph Hinsdale Goodale, professor of English, 
has returned from his sabbatical leave spent in 


ehanging life in the neighboring republics. 


England. 
FRANK WEBSTER SMITH, secretary of the 
Municipal Normal School and Teachers College 
Association, has returned from a five months’ 
tour through the north and northwestern states, 
California and the south and southwestern states 
during which he had gathered data on the organ- 
ization of teachers colleges of the Far West. 


Mrs. KATHERINE M. Cook, chief of the Spe- 
cial Problems Division of the Office of Educa- 
tion, is studying school conditions in Honolulu 
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and other places in Hawaii. On her return trip 
in February, Mrs. Cook will hold conferences 
with individuals interested in special language 
problems of children from homes where parents 
speak foreign language. These conferences will 
be held in Los Angeles, Calif.; Phoenix, Ariz., 
Albuquerque or Santa Fe, N. Mex., and Austin, 
Texas. 

A DINNER of the Board of Trustees of “The 
University in Exile” of the New School for 
Social Research was given at the Waldorf-As- 
toria on January 15, at which plans for the per- 
manent financing of the institution were dis- 
cussed. Speakers at the dinner included Dr. 
George E. Vincent; Dr. Isaiah Bowman, presi- 
dent of the Johns Hopkins University; Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong, editor of Foreign Affairs; 
Professor Karl Brandt, a member of the gradu- 
ate faculty; I. A. Hirschmann, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the graduate faculty, and 
Dr. Alvin S. Johnson, director. 


Dr. Mary E. Woo..ey, president of Mount 
Holyoke College, addressed members of the 


Northern New Jersey Alumnae Association on 


January 16, and on January 18 spoke before the 
New York Branch of the Alumnae Association 


of Wilson College. 


Dr. James P. Baxter, 3d., associate professor 
of history at Harvard University and master of 
Adams House, sailed on January 3 for England. 
He has delivered three lectures at the University 
of Cambridge: January 22, “The Aftermath of 
the Civil War’; January 23, “Burial of the 
Hatchet”; January 24, “British-American Poli- 
cies in the Far East since the War.” 


Proressor P. W. L. Cox, of the School of 
Education of New York University, and Pro- 
fessor P. M. Symonds, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, will be the speakers at Beth- 
any College, West Virginia, on Edueation Day, 
April 16. 


Dr. CHARLES Keyser Epmunps, president of 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif., spoke at the 
Johns Hopkins University on January 18, on 
“Flying over the Andes.” 


THE Very Rev. Epwarp GeorGE DouAN, pres- 
ident of Villanova College from 1910 until 1917, 
died on January 16 at the age of sixty-five years. 
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PRoFESSOR Epwin A. TURNER, head of the 
educational training department of Illinois State 
Normal University at Bloomington, died on Jan- 
uary 13. He was sixty-six years old. 


Dr. J. E. KAMMEYER, head of the department 
of economies at Kansas State College, died on 
January 12 at the age of sixty-eight years. 


Tue seventh annual School Administrators 
Conference will be held at George Peabody Col- 


lece for Teachers on June 11, 12 and 13. 


THe eleventh biennial convocation of Kappa 
Delta Pi will be held at the Hotel Coronado, St. 
Louis, Missouri, beginning on Monday, Febru- 
ary 24, at 2 p.m. and closing on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 26, at approximately 3 p.m. The banquet 

scheduled for Tuesday evening, February 25, 
at 6:30 p.m. in the Statler Hotel. Dr. William 
C. Bagley, of Columbia University, is the 
The price of tickets for 
the banquet is $1.50 a plate. Each member of 
Kappa Delta Pi is allowed to purchase tickets 
additional persons, not members of 
Kappa Delta Pi, as guests. Since this meeting 
will celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the society special recognition of 
the event is being planned. 


speaker of the evening. 


for two 


THREE general meetings, a session for state 
curriculum workers and a joint conference with 
the American Educational Research Association 
make up the program of the seventh annual con- 
ference of the Society for Curriculum Study to 
be held at St. Louis beginning on February 22, 
preceding the meeting of the Department of 
There will be a _ three-cor- 
nered diseussion of “Integration” by Professors 
L.. Thomas Hopkins and Thomas H. Briggs, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Professor Raymond H. Wheeler, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas; a debate on “The Place of 
Evaluation in the Instructional Program” be- 
tween Professor Jesse Newlon, director of the 
Lincoln School, and Professor Ralph Tyler, of 
the Ohio State University, and descriptions of 
what some schools are doing in their attempt 
to relate themselves closely to the communities. 
A large place in the conference will be given to 
criticism of the viewpoints of the speakers by 
panels of selected persons and to general par- 
ticipation in the discussion from the floor. 


Superintendence. 
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State curriculum programs and research in the 
curriculum field will be the subjects of special 
meetings. The general sessions of the confer- 
ence will be held at the Municipal Auditorium. 


INAUGURATING a new plan to aid educators in 
all school levels to further utilize the medium of 
motion pictures as a constructive influence upon 
children and adults, the Cinema Appreciation 
League will institute a series of monthly forums, 
starting on Friday evening, January 24, at the 
University of Southern California. 
Parent-Teacher Association members 


Teachers, 
and rep- 
resentatives of outstanding civie and women’s 
organizations of Southern California will take 
part in the movement, which will be held under 
the auspices of the American Institute of Cine- 
matography. With Dr. von KleinSmid and 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, Association of Motion 
Picture Producers, as speakers, the discussion 
at the first forum will be centered about “bases 
for film criticism, and sources and methods on 
appreciation of motion pictures for teachers of 
elementary and secondary schools, and Parent- 
Howard Estabrook, 
author of the screen version of “David Copper- 


Teacher Associations.” 


field,” will be chairman. The forums for Feb- 
ruary and March will involve the practises of 
cinema appreciation in connection with the stud- 
les of English Hollywood 
celebrities will take part in the discussion. Co- 
operating with the movement are Dr. J. W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Dr. Vierling Kersey, super- 
intendent of public instruction, California. 


and dramaties. 


Tue American Speech Correction Association, 
formerly the American Society for the Study of 
Disorders of Speech, voted at its recent Chicago 
convention to publish an official organ, a scien- 
tific journal to be known as The Journal of 
Speech Disorders, to be edited by Dr. G. Oscar 
Russell, of the Ohio State University. This is 
to contain abstracts or reviews of all important 
articles and books in the field of speech corree- 
tion in addition to scientifie articles. The next 
annual convention of the American Speech Cor- 
rection Association will be held at St. Louis on 
December 29, 30 and 31, in conjunction with 
that of the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech. 


THE sixteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
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ican Catholic Historical Association was held 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, from Decem- 
ber 26 to 28. The Right Reverend Monsignor 
Michael J. Splaine, of Brookline, was general 
chairman of the assembly, and arranged a 
program that included luncheon conferences 
on each of the three days, under the chairman- 
ship of Rev. Martin P. Harney, 8.J., Rev. Wil- 
liam T. McCarthy, and Rev. Dr. Robert H. Lord. 
On Thursday evening, December 26, at 8°30 
o’clock there was a reception in honor of 
Cardinal O’Connell, with Monsignor Splaine 


presiding. Officers of the association are: 
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Jeremiah D. M. Ford, president; Daniel Sar- 
gent, first vice-president; Very Rev. Claude M. 
Vogel, second vice-president; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Peter Guilday, secretary; Rev. George B. 
Stratemeier, assistant secretary; Miss Josephine 
V. Lyon, archivist, and Rev. John Keating 
Cartwright, treasurer. The executive council 
includes Most Rev. John B. Peterson; Rt. Rey. 
Msgr. Michael J. Splaine; Rev. Martin P. Har- 
ney; Rev. John E. Sexton, and Foster Stearns. 
His eminence The Reverend William, Cardina! 
O’Connell, archbishop of Boston, is sponsoring 
the conference. 


DISCUSSION 


1936 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

IN continuation of previously published lists? 

of centennial dates in the history of education, 

the following group of significant 1936 dates is 


presented. Additional details regarding events 


and persons mentioned may be found in the 


encyclopedias and histories of education. 


B.C. 365 

Probable date of birth of Euclid, author of the 
‘“Elements,’’ the treatise on geometry which ‘‘has 
been for nearly twenty-two centuries the encourage- 
ment and guide of scientific thought,’’ (Clifford), 
which has passed through more than two thousand 
editions and has exercised such profound influence 
on the teaching and knowledge of geometry for 
over two thousand years. 


A.D. 636 
Death of Isidore, bishop of Seville, who prepared 
an encyclopedia of the ancient learning in twenty 
volumes for the use of the monks and clergy which 
was intended to be a summary of all knowledge 
worth knowing. 
A.D. 1136 
Publication of Gerard’s translation of Ptolemy ’s 
Almagest, in which it is believed the Arabic numer- 
als were used. 
A.D. 1336 
Death of Richard of Wallingford, one of the best 
known mathematicians of his time, lecturer on the 
liberal arts at Oxford. 
1See ScHOOL AND Society, December 29, 1934, 
for list for 1935 and for references to similar lists 
from 1926 to 1934. 


Introduction of a rule at the University of Paris 
that no student should be permitted to take a 
degree without attending lectures on mathematics. 


A.D. 1436 

Death of Niccolo Niccoli, one of the most famous 
of the Florentine scholars, who did much toward 
laying the foundation of textual criticism. 

Birth of Regiomontanus (John Mueller), one of 
the most prominent German mathematicians of his 
time, who wrote the first systematic treatise on 
trigonometry. 

A.D. 1536 

Death of Erasmus, noted Dutch humanist, con- 
cerning whom Eby and Arrowood state, ‘‘It may 
well be doubted whether any scholar was ever more 
revered and worshipped by his contemporaries. ’’ 


Death of Jacques Lefevbre, French humanist and 
pioneer Protestant, who translated the Bible into 
French. 

Publication in Latin of John Calvin’s ‘‘ The 
Institutes of Christianity,’’ the first orderly presen- 
tation of the principles of the Christian faith from 
the Protestant standpoint. Before 1630 as many 
as 88 editions had been printed in nine different 
languages. 

Founding of Johann Sturm’s gymnasium at 
Strassburg, Germany, ‘‘the most successful classi- 
cal school in all Germany, and the one which 
formed the pattern for future classical creations’’ 
(Cubberley). 

Beginning of the suppression of the monasteries 
in England and of the founding of grammar schools 
with part of the proceeds of the confiscated proper- 
ties. 

English Bible issued to the churches by the King 
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of England ‘‘that his loving subjects should have 
and read the same in convenient times and places.’’ 


A.D. 1636 

Founding of Harvard University, the first Ameri- 
ean institution of higher learning, ‘‘to advance 
Learning, and perpetuate it to Posterity, dreading 
to leave an illiterate Ministery to the Churches, 
when our present Ministers shall lie in the Dust’’ 
(‘‘New England’s First Fruits’’). 

Founding of the University of Utrecht. 


A.D. 1736 
Birth of Joseph Louis Lagrange, the greatest 
mathematician of the eighteenth century and one 
of the greatest mathematicians of all time. 


A.D. 1836 

Founding of the ‘‘ Home and Colonial Infant So- 
ciety’’ in England, and beginning of a Pestalozzian 
Training College. 

Founding of the ‘‘ Central Society of Education’’ 
in England. 

Robert McEwen elected first state superinten- 
dent of public instruction in Tennessee. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, engaged at a salary 
of $250 per year an official known as a ‘‘superin- 
tendent of schools.’’ 

Publication of the first volume of ‘‘ The Common 
School Assistant’? at Albany, New York, under 
editorship of J. Orville Taylor. 

University of Athens founded. 

University of London founded. 

Victoria University, Toronto, founded. 

Alfred University, New York, founded. 

Emory University, Georgia, founded by the 
Georgia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Knox College, Illinois, founded. 

Marshall College, Pennsylvania, chartered ‘‘in 
testimony of respect for the exalted character, 
great worth, and high mental attainments of the 
late John Marshall, chief justice of the United 
States.’’ United with Franklin College in 1850 to 
form the present Franklin and Marshall College. 

Wesleyan College, Georgia, chartered as ‘‘ Georgia 
Female College,’’ earliest institution in the United 
States designed from the beginning as a college for 
women, 

Shurtleff College, Illinois, named in honor of 
Benjamin Shurtleff. Founded in 1827. 

Spring Hill College, Alabama, chartered as a 
college. 

Albion College, Michigan, opened. 
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Union Theological Seminary, New York, opened. 
Steps taken toward the establishment of a uni- 
versity by the Territorial Legislature of Wisconsin 
the first year of the existence of the territory. 


WALTER Crosspy EELLS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


VALUES 


Durina the last quarter century education 
has made great progress in the fields of curricu- 
lum and methods. Through improved methods 
of teaching reading, writing, spelling and arith- 
metic, we save in this country millions of dollars 
a year. For example, children are taught to 
read in the schools of to-day in less than half the 
time required a generation ago. It is easily seen 
that the financial saving due to improved meth- 
ods in this subject alone is enormous. 

This improvement of the last quarter century 
is, however, in the field of what we might call 
the intellectual aspect of education. If we turn 
to the moral side of education, it is doubtful 
whether the results achieved now are much bet- 
ter than they were twenty-five years ago, or for 
that matter, twenty centuries ago. Some soci- 
ologists think that there has been little, if any, 
improvement in the ethical aspects of teaching 
for many centuries. 

The education of to-day is often criticized on 
the ground that the results obtained have no 
relation to the enormous expenditure for educa- 
tion. Such eritics usually have in mind, not the 
intellectual aspects, but present-day crime, po- 
litical corruption, kidnapping and the monstrous 
crimes of gangs which we have in spite of our 
education, and they ask why the schools do not 
turn out better citizens. 

The great improvement in the intellectual 
aspects of education do not necessarily involve 
improvement in its ethical aspects. Indeed, the 
ethical aspects may decline with the improve- 
ment of the intellectual, and to some extent 
this is true. A gangster with good education of 
a certain type is a more efficient gangster than 
if he did not have that education. To sharpen 
the mind through training without, at the same 
time, developing high ethical ideals may be 
merely making bad citizens. 

It is true, of course, that the schools have done 
something in the field of ethical training, but 
what they have done has not been very effective. 
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The methods of developing ideals and attitudes 
are, on the whole, quite different from methods 
that are effective in acquiring knowledge. As 
McDougal puts it, the social values are estab- 
lished through “the pressure of environment, 
and the working of suggestion and sympathy.” 
“The failure of such ethical teaching as we have 


had is probably in large measure due to our 
emphasis on knowledge rather than on the devel- 


opment of values and the formation of ethical 
habits and ideals?) To put it very simply, we 
have proceeded as if we believed that we have 
done our duty when we have required the chil- 
The build- 


ing up of character in children involves the feel- 


dren to learn the ten commandments. 


ing side rather than the intellectual side of life 
or, perhaps we should say, in addition to the 
intellectual side. 

The aspect of education which we must de- 
velop in the future, if we are to save our civiliza- 
tion, can be included under the term “values.” 
Now this field of values is quite a different affair 
from the field of knowledge. By values we mean 
our estimates of human life, of the worth of one 
form of action as compared with other forms; 
we mean the things we strive for and live for: 
They are different from other aspects of educa- 
tion in that they are matters of opinion. The 
value one person puts on a form of conduct 
or a piece of work may be vastly different from 
the value which another person puts on such 
conduct or work. The higher values are the 
goals that people should strive for. It might 
be asked, if they do not fall within the category 
of scientific knowledge, what basis do they stand 
Who has a right to say what the higher 
The answer is, those men 


on? 
human values are? 
who stand out in history by common consent as 
the great teachers and leaders, the great minds 
that have reflected most seriously upon human 
A list of 
such men, of course, includes the great religious 
and social teachers, as well as the poets and 
philosophers of the past. If one should raise 
the question why we should put our trust and 
confidence in these great teachers, the answer is 
that any other view than the views of human 
life which they give us puts no meaning into 
life, makes nothing worth while. Of course, if 
one isn’t looking for any meaning in life, if one 


life and what should be its purpose. 


o7 


1‘¢The Frontiers of Psychology,’’ 1934, p. 227. 
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doesn’t care whether what he does is worth while 
or not, then these teachers mean nothing. 

An emphasis on values as the great thing in 
education must depend upon the assumption that 
life is worth while or that we wish to make it 
worth while. The view that we have in mind 
here would make the development of values the 
great thing in education and the acquiring of 
certain knowledge and skills, which in the past 
has occupied educational procedure almost ex- 
clusively, quite secondary. To quote one of the 
great teachers: “What does it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
And I am not sure that, in a large measure, 
that’s not just what we’ve been doing. What 
is the use in teaching a child to read if after- 
wards he reads nothing worth while and does 
not profit spiritually from his reading? What 
is the use of giving a child any of the so-called 
educational tools if they are not to be used in the 
pursuit of the higher values? 

Briefly, the point I am trying to make is that 
values are the great things in life and therefore 
in education. Now the matter of method in 
developing values, or perhaps I should say the 
right attitude toward values or the right estimate 
of values, is quite a different matter and in- 
volves quite a different procedure from the 
methods of acquiring knowledge. Values, as 
above indicated, are acquired not usually through 
direct teaching, but rather through imitation. 
The child takes on his values largely in the home 
and, in some measure, in the school, largely 
apart and aside from direct teaching. More- 
over, values involve the feeling side of life, per- 
haps more than they do the intellectual side. 
Values are things we strive for, that we are 
willing to fight for. The education of the future 
must find out how to bring it about that children 
acquire what, for a better word, I may eall the 
spiritual things of life. 

Although, as indicated above, what the higher 
values are is a matter of opinion, if certain as- 
sumptions are granted, the validity of the values 
follows of necessity. If we agree that it is desir- 
able to live a spiritual life, a life above that of 
brutes, a life that is worth living, then the values, 
sympathy, kindness, cooperation, peace rather 
than war, honesty, truth, industry, striving-for- 
the-common-good, follow of necessity. 

Let us now go more into detail as to the na- 
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and bases of the higher values and how to 
bring it about that children will acquire them. 
We value highly what we highly desire. Usually 
we both value it and desire it because it brings 
is pleasure or happiness. The bases of our 
earliest desires are our instinets and emotions 
or whatever names we wish to give to certain 
inherited aspects of our nervous mechanism. 
These early desires probably all have some con- 
nection with food or sex or some other merely 
sensual satisfaction. Now if we merely satisfy 
ud strengthen the inherited desires our educa- 
tional procedure will end with human animals 
on little, if any, higher plane than is possible 
for dogs. 

The educational goal, from the point of view 
of values, does not consist in developing the 
desires which we find in the ehild. It might 
possibly be considered a selective or differential 
development of the native desires. This view is 
all right if, as some claim, the bases of all de- 

are in the nervous system, some being 
veak, others strong. In any ease, the great 
business of education, from our present point of 
view, is to develop in the child desires that are 
not there or that are weak, desires for the higher 

, the things that will place us as far as 
possible above the life of a fishworm and as near 
as possible to the highest conception of life that 


things, 


man has attained. 

The details of the above accomplishment we 
have yet to work out. The experience of the 
past suggests that the solution will be largely 
along the line of home education supported by 
all other contributing social agencies. Certainly 
the cooperation of all institutions involved will 

y. Parents must be scientifically 
trained for their jobs. The home must be a 
fitting environment in which the child will grow 
up seeing daily the emphasis put upon the 
higher values; and outside of the home the child 
must see the same emphasis. Through imitation 
crowing out of the pressure of the home and 
social environment, the developing child will 
come to desire the higher values. The desires 


be necessary. 


will be strengthened through a childhood and 
youthful apprenticeship in seeking them. 

The education of the future, then, while con- 
tinuing the intellectual aspects, must give due 
importance to the “value” aspects of life. 
Teachers must study the emotions and find out 
how to harness and develop them in the interest 
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of a higher life, a life based on the higher 
values. 
W. H. Pye 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
DETROIT 


NOTES ON COLLEGIATE ENROLMENTS 

PRESIDENT WALTERS in his recent study of col- 
legiate enrolments for the current year' notes 
that 55 universities under public control show 
an average increase in enrolment of 8.3 per cent. 
over 1934-35, 49 universities under private con- 
trol an inerease of 3.6 per cent., 350 colleges of 
arts and sciences an increase of 5.4 per cent., 47 
technological schools an increase of 12.7 per 
cent., and 69 teachers colleges an increase of 4.8 
per cent. 

Comparison of the enrolment figures for the 
two years shows certain other interesting results. 

Colleges of arts and sciences as a whole show 
an increase of 5.4 per cent.; but this increase is 
not evenly divided as between those colleges 
which are under public control and those which 
are under private control. Those which are 
under public control show an increase of 7.6 
per cent., and those which are under private 
control an increase of 4.8 per cent. 

While each of the several types of collegiate 
institutions shows an average increase, there are 
institutions of each type which show decreases, 
as indicated in the following table—the number 
of institutions concerned being in each ease the 
total number of those for which President Wal- 
ters gives figures for both years. 


TABLE I 








Number 
showing 
decrease for 
1935-36 


Percentage 
showing 
decrease 


Number of 
institutions 
concerned 


Type of 
institution 





Universities 


ae 55 5 9.1 

Private .... 49 10 20.4 
Colleges 

PUMMC cscs 21 4 19.1 

Private 317 80 26.2 
Technological 

institutions . 46 6 13.0 
Teachers col- 

Co ee 65 20 30.8 





Readers who may have been interested in my 
recent study of collegiate enrolments? may care 
to bring my table of rates of increase in various 
types of institutions up to date by noting the 
following figures for 1935-36: 


1 SCHOOL AND SocretTy, December 14, 1935. 
2 SCHOOL AND Society, September 28, 1935. 
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Table V. 58 universities: enrolments 285,953, 
percentage 44.2; 52 colleges: enrolments 36,472, 
percentage 4.8; eleven technological institutions : 
enrolments 15,963, percentage 8.9. 
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Table VI. 58 other colleges: enrolments, 31,. 


936; percentage 4.3.* 
ERNEST H. WILkKins 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A FIELD COURSE IN EDUCATION! 

DuRING the academic year 1934-35 the school 
of education of the University of Michigan tried 
as an experiment the offering of a field course 


in education. This course was organized by a 
committee of the staff and offered through the 
extension division in selected centers of the state. 
The success of the experiment was so gratifying 
that it was decided to offer a similar course dur- 
ing the current year. 

The scope of the field course for 1935-36 is 
suggested by the title, “State and National 
Trends in Edueation, with Special Reference 
to the Curriculum of Elementary and Secondary 
Schools.” The importance of such a course is 
recognized when one recalls that the critical 
examination of the curriculum is being urged 
by influential committees of state and national 
organizations. 

Arrangements have been made for sections of 
the course in sixteen strategically located cities 
—five in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan and 
eleven in the Lower Peninsula. The course has 
been elected by approximately four hundred 
administrative and supervisory officials, most of 
whom have completed a fair amount of graduate 
study. 

The major objectives of the field course are to 
afford an opportunity for the critical appraisal 
of significant issues relating to the curriculum, 
to present accounts in innovating practices in 
schools and to assist in the introduction of 
desirable changes in the curriculums of cooper- 
ating schools. The course consists of two units, 
as follows: 

Unit One. The implications of selected issues, 
proposals and recommendations pertaining to 
the curriculum as formulated by state, regional 
and national committees of lay and professional 
groups. 

Unit Two. Significant innovating practices in 
curriculum fields as found in selected schools. 

The content of the course is presented in two 
monographs, one for each of the two units. 

1 Offered by the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


These monographs have been prepared by com- 
mittees of the staff of our school of education. 

In the monograph for Unit One there is 
brought together a series of recommendations 
and proposals relating to changing social, eco- 
nomic and educational conditions with special 
reference to curriculum problems. Part One of 
the monograph is devoted to educational issues 
arising out of recent social and economie trends, 
Part Two contains material relating to proposals 
for curriculum revision as formulated by influen- 
tial committees. The material for the mono- 
graph has been taken from significant reports 
of state, regional and national bodies. A series 
of specific proposals for field studies has also 
been included. A bibliography of a few selected 
recent publications has been included. The chief 
purpose of the monograph is to acquaint teach- 
ers and school officials with certain trends of 
thought and to aid in the application of pro- 
posals to the improvement of practice in the 
schools. 

The second monograph is entitled “Innovat- 
ing Practices in the Curriculum.” Time, money 
and effort could be saved if schools were able to 
profit more generally by the experiences of 
others and to build upon their successes. In this 
monograph there are presented a series of ac- 
counts of innovating practises in selected schools. 
Some of these relate to the elementary school and 
others to the secondary school. 

The major purpose of Unit Two is to stimu- 
late interest in the significance of innovating 
practices and to develop an experimental atti- 
tude toward new educational problems. A short 
list of sources of additional information on in- 
novating practices is provided in this mono- 
graph. 

In planning the field course an effort has been 
made to present the most valuable and significant 
materials in the shortest period of time. In con- 
trast with many college courses, the instructors 


3 In these computations it is assumed that the 
figures for Kenyon and Morningside, which did not 
report for the current year, are the same as for 
last year. 
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try to conserve the time of students by using 
-hese monographs containing digests of studies 
and investigations, as well as specific sugges- 
tions relative to the practical problems. Other 
time-saving procedures are also used. A term 
a report representing an intensive study of some 
shone of one of the parts of the course will be 
req iired in lieu of the final examination. This 
ylan is followed so as to encourage practical 
studies in a large number of schools in the hope 

t the findings presented in the course will be 

irried over into classroom practice. 

[t is, of course, quite impossible to cover the 
vhole field of the eurriculum in the limited 
amount of time allotted for the field course. It 
s hoped, however, that this course will serve as 

e ground work for a considerable amount of 
constructive work within large numbers of school 
systems during the immediate future. 

On the basis of the testimony of those who 
participated in last year’s first field course the 
following values may be anticipated for the 
course offered this year: 

(1) The course conserves the time and effort 
of those who desire to keep abreast of the more 
ecent trends and developments in education. 

(2) The course provides for a closer tie-up 
between educational theory and practice than is 
iossible in the typical course on a college cam- 






















3) The course creates an opportunity to 
prolit by the experiences of others who are faced 
with similar problems, and tends to promote 
cooperative planning. 

(+) The course stimulates a genuine desire to 
evow professionally by working on the problems 
vithin one’s own school. 

(9) The course promotes a desirable quality 

neighborliness and friendliness among the 

ool people of a given area of the state and 
tends to promote a fine professional zeal. 

lt is believed this field course will enable ad- 
iuinistrators, supervisors and teachers to be of 
greater aid to their associates who need more 
help than formerly because their teaching loads 
are heavier and their instructional problems are 
ore complicated. It is also believed that this 
course will prepare school officials and teachers 

) meet more adequately the demands of lay 
‘roups, especially those groups that are now 
studying edueational problems through child 
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study groups, parent-teacher associations and 
similar organizations. J. B. Epmonson 


ScHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ADULT EDUCATION IN CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 

ApuLT education in Czechoslovakia com- 
menced in the pre-war days when the leaders 
of the nation, Austria-Hungary then, planted 
their faith in the training of adults. The intelli- 
gentsia then was convinced that education would 
eventually lead the country to national freedom. 

To the formal educational system, moreover, 
was supplemented a restricted program of popu- 
lar literature, propaganda for the most part, to 
elevate the commonalty intellectually. Books of 
Vaclav Matéj Kramerius, the theater of Josef 
Kajetan Tyl, newspapers of Karel Havliéek 
Borovsky and the lectures by Dr. T. G. Masaryk 
(now president of the new republic) were exten- 
sively utilized. 

In 1896, Steiner, a deputy of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, established the Workers’ Academy 
at Prague, which is yet to the present day the 
center of that organization in the promulga- 
tion of its economic and educational doctrines. 
A quite similar institution of the National So- 
cialists is the Central Labor School. The Edu- 
cational Union (“Osvétovy Svaz”), organized in 
1905, has also always wished to be an all-national 
organization. 

The First Free People’s School was opened at 
Nachod in 1909 and was followed by the open- 
ing of several others. Meanwhile the Austrian 
Government authorized the extension activities 
of the universities during 1895, even though the 
current religious, political and social issues were 
purposely evaded in their programs. For 
instance, the Charles University of Prague 
inagurated its extension courses in April, 1899. 

Generally, adult education before 1918 had 
the character of national defense against the 
aggressive alien cultures, particularly German; 
therefore such a program had the wholehearted 
opposition of the Austrian Government. Be- 
sides it was an up-cry of the socially downed 
masses against the imperious foreign rulers. 

The world war demonstrated clearly that adult 
education had to be built on a stern financial 
base, but not merely on unplanned and unsys- 
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tematic interests of individuals or associations. 
Its aims now had to be altered, inasmuch as the 
relation of the people to the new Czechoslovak 
different. Former national- 
istic ideals stressed in adult education had been 
achieved as well as the nationalistic social goal 
attained. 


Government was 


Now upon the creation of the demo- 
the of the 
Czechoslovak Republic in 1918 other banners 


cratic state form and formation 
were unfurled. 

The novel ideal of civic education was quite 
The foremost need was to educate the 


citizenry for their newly acquired obligations 


obvious. 


and privileges, to have them become aware of 
the responsibility to the group, and last but not 
least to have them become imbued with the sense 
of tolerance and justice. 

An initial step in this direction was the pass- 
ing of a law in 1919 for the establishment of 
popular courses for citizenship. The original 
program of these courses was gradually comple- 
mented with other items of adult education. In 
each judicial district a district educational com- 
mittee was posted, and in every community a 
local educational board was appointed; both 
were to organize the district as well as the local 
adult included the 


arranging of lectures, courses and studies for 


education program, which 


cultural development. Besides, the two groups 
were to assist in founding public libraries in 
communities where direly needed, supervise and 
censor local cinemas, propagate broadcasting 
programs for outlying rural districts and collect 
The Ministry of Schools 
fosters all these activities, and moreover it dis- 


cultural statisties. 
tributes motion picture projectors and wireless 
sets, facilitates the production of cinema pic- 
tures, lends out slides and films for lecturing 
purposes, publishes lecture literature as well 
and organizes meetings for cultural workers. 
The results from the execution of that law are 
the following. Up to 1928 there were allocated 
11,000 local committees, and public libraries 
Be- 
fore that in 1926 the committees organized 107,- 
871 cultural projects that involved 47,873 lec- 


were built in nearly 13,000 communities. 


tures and course-studies attended by more than 
3,600,000 persons. In public cultural enter- 
tainments in one year appeared more than 20,- 
000 amateur theatrical performances. Further- 
more, there were 8,000 theatrical performances 


for children, 7,000 educational motion picture 
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showings, 5,500 popular social entertainments, 
5,000 puppet-shows and 1,000 exhibitions. But 
the total number of all adult education is much 
higher, since most of the work done is incaleu- 
lable; for instance, there are many university 
extension bureaus as well as innumerable ¢yl- 
tural and gymnastic societies that are busily 


active. 

The Public Community Libraries Act of 1919 
is undoubtedly second in importance. It pro- 
vides that every community shall establish and 
maintain a public library. The Ministry sup- 
ports them, as a rule not with money, but with 
a selection of good books. Towns with popula- 
tions ranging over 10,000 inhabitants appoint 
a special librarian, whose qualification for the 
position is based on a complete secondary school 
education, combined with a one-year special 
training acquired at the State Librarian School. 
Smaller towns select a paid librarian, commonly 
a teacher who has had a special three-week 
course in library work. Such librarians attend 
occasional lectures. 

Quite popular are the people’s evening 
Many political parties have organized 
their own cultural centers, such as the Social 
Democratic Workers Academy, the Central 
Workers of the Czechoslovak Socialist Party, 
the Free Peasant Studies of the Czechoslovak 
Republican Party, the Slovak Mother (‘Matice 
Slovenské”), the Christian Academy, the Arti- 
sans’ Academy, the Educational Institute of the 
German Social Democratic Party, the German 
Urania Society in Prague, the communist Pro- 
letkult, the Educational Club of the National 
Democratic party, and others. 

The unifying body of the Czechoslovak adult 
educational system is the Masaryk Institute for 
Adult Education, Prague. 


schools. 


It was formed in 
1925 for the solution of theoretical problems in 
In addition it has 
as preparing introductory 
eourses for publie library work and for chil- 


adult education primarily. 
other functions, 
Here indices of good 
From this institution are 
for libraries. 
Basie contents of lectures, puppet-shows, ama- 
teur theatricals, art education, which includes 
music and other fine arts, educational motion 


dren’s reading matter. 
literature are kept. 
distributed 


books community 


pictures, radio programs and correspondence 
courses are prepared. 


Aside from this institute there are fifteen 
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Czechoslovak or German Higher Popular 
Schools in the country, which are really board- 
‘no schools for rural pupils, and others giving 
lectures at evening. 

Lastly, one should observe that there is an 
intensive educational program carried on in the 
army via libraries, musical, dramatic and film 
productions and educational lectures. Illiterate 
soldiers are obliged to pursue special courses. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


AppROXIMATELY 450 institutions in all parts 
of the country were represented by well over 600 
delegates—presidents, deans and professors—at 
the twenty-second annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges held on January 16 
and 17 in the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City. 
This constituted the largest attendance in the 
history of the association. Beyond this there 
was general agreement that no previous meeting 
exceeded, or perhaps matched, the 1936 program 
for timeliness and vitality. 

“The Integrity of the American College” was 
the theme of the general sessions, with high-light 
definitions and interpretations as follows: 

“This means that the liberal college must re- 
main liberal or become liberal if it is now liberal 
only in name.”—Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive 





secretary of the association. 

“The obligation of the liberal college is to 
bring freedom only to those who ean stand it.” 

Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of the asso- 
ciation. 

“We urge our colleagues to support freedom 
of speech with all the vigor and wisdom they 
possess. We likewise urge college teachers to do 
their part fully to avoid utterances which will 
in condemnation of the colleges they 
serve.”’—Commission on Academie Freedom and 


result 


Academie Tenure. 

“It is absolutely necessary for us to see to it 
that during the entire college experience our 
students aequire the habit of viewing dispassion- 
ately and objectively all sides of the questions 
that confront them.”—Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, 
Columbia College. 

“The future of each and every college will be 
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Also artisan and agricultural training is given 
in the army. 

An interesting feature of the Czechoslovak 
educational system is that public school teachers 
are required to participate in adult education 
courses. 

JosePH S. RouceK 

DIVISION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 

New YorK UNIVERSITY 






determined by its ability to find its job, to un- 
dertake only as much of a program as it can 
carry out honestly, to seleet students who can 
profit by its resources, to leave to other agencies 
everything else.”—President Walter A. Jessup, 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 

“There is no such thing in England as a lib- 
eral arts college, but we do attempt in our insti- 
tutions to develop education of a liberal kind.” 
—Principal A. E. Morgan, McGill University, 
Montreal. 

General sessions were held on the mornings 
of Thursday and Friday, January 16 and 17, 
with a dinner on Thursday evening, three sec- 
tional meetings on Thursday afternoon and two 
on Friday afternoon. Throughout both days 
there was an architectural exhibit, with plans 
and photographs of college buildings recently 


erected. 


First GENERAL SESSION 


The visiting delegates received a cordial “Wel- 
come to New York” from Dean Hawkes at the 
opening session of January 16, with the com- 
ment that this was the first time the association 
has met in New York for a Dean 
Hawkes plunged into the general theme by em- 
phasizing the obligation to acquaint students 
“with the various approaches that men have 
made and are making toward a solution of our 
problems.” He referred to the “divergent ap- 
proaches to the social situation favored by 


decade. 


b 


various groups to-day—the capitalistic, the eom- 
munistie, the socialist, the fascist, the autocratic, 
the old deal and the new deal approaches.” It 
is not always easy for us to see, said Dean 
Hawkes, “how rational human beings can be 
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either intellectually or emotionally satisfied with 
some of these approaches.” He suggested that 
an effort to understand the point of view of 


’ 


those with whom he is in complete disagreement 
is actually the best way for the student to de- 
velop a satisfying philosophy of his own. 

Dr. Kelly, in presenting his report as execu- 
tive secretary, set forth his conception of the 


integrity of the college: 


The liberal college should be engaged in the 
Liberal education certainly 
should deal with what man has done, which is 


educational process. 
history; with what man has thought, which is 
philosophy; with what man has found out, which 
is science; with what man has created, which is 
art; with what man has felt and expressed, which 
is literature. But liberal education having the 
past achievements of the race as a background 
must have an outward and a forward look. The 
integrity—the one-ness of the American college, 
will not be achieved if knowledge of subject- 
matter alone is the end of the process. Liberal 
education must be expressed in functional as well 
It must help the student and 
the society which the student in turn is to help to 


as structural terms. 
recreate. The liberal college seeks to develop the 
at the 
characterized by 


which 
the 
forcefulness, 


texture of mind must be basis of 


future civilization; mind 


keenness, tolerance, comprehensive- 


ness, generosity, understanding. 


Dr. Kelly reported that regional conferences 
were held under the auspices of the association 
during the past year at Wichita, Beloit College 
Atlanta. ap- 


proved by the executive committee and they 


and Twelve institutions were 
were voted into membership in the association. 

Comptroller LeRoy E. Kimball, of New York 
University, gave his report as treasurer, which 
showed income for last year of $26,169 and 
$24,790. “The 
added to the rainy-day fund of the association.” 
The budget for 1936-37 is $160 larger than last 


year, with ample prospective income to cover it. 


expenses of balance has been 


There followed the reports of chairmen of 
For the 
Aca- 
demie Tenure, President James L. McConaughy, 


five commissions of the association. 


Commission on Academic Freedom and 
of Wesleyan University, reported two confer- 
ences during 1935 with representatives of the 
American Association of University Professors. 


“This cordial cooperation will be continued.” 
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We join with the officers of the AAUP in urging 
peculiar thoughtfulness regarding academic free- 
dom, in the immediate future. We believe that 
this is a period of unusual strain and stress in 
America. We urge our colleagues to support free- 
dom of speech with all the vigor and wisdom they 
possess. We likewise urge college teachers to do 
their part fully to avoid utterances which will re- 
sult in condemnation of the colleges they serve, 
We are impressed with the saneness of this advice 
to college teachers: ‘‘ Before making a public state- 
ment on a controversial question, let us ask our- 
selves first, Is what I am about to say, true? 
Second, will any good be accomplished by say- 
ing it?’’ 

We strongly urge that incompetents should not 
be kept upon our faculties because administrators 
fear that they will plead ‘‘the right of free 
speech. ’’ 


President Albert Britt, of Knox College, pre- 
sented a report of the Commission on Enlist- 
ment and Training of College Teachers, which 
summarized a survey of 4,700 professors made 
by Professor B. W. Kunkel, of Lafayette 


College: 


New England and the Atlantic coast still furnish 
The fathers of 658 of the professors 
were born in New England and 1,038 were born in 
the Middle Atlantic states. The Middle West and 
the Mississippi Valley furnished 1,298 fathers, 
Germany 243, Great Britain 223, Canada 176, 
Sweden 70, Norway 47, Russia 44, Austria 38, 
Switzerland 30, France 23, Denmark 23 and Italy 
20. Incidentally, the fathers of 949 of the pro- 
fessors were business men and merchants, 880 were 
farmers, 431 handworkers, 388 clergymen, 180 
school teachers, 179 physicians, 148 lawyers and 
142 professors. 


the majority. 


Reporting for the Commission on Enrolment 
of Students, President Charles J. Turck, of 
Centre College, told of “a distinct improvement 
in the methods employed by colleges in ap- 
proaching prospective students. This is 
primarily to the general improvement in the 
financial situation.” General principles for ad- 
ministrators and field representatives were set 
forth by the commission as follows: 


due 


(1) The interest of the individual student must 
be the primary concern of the interviewer. 

(2) The opportunities of the college must be pre- 
sented with exact honesty and truth. Ex- 
aggeration is not truth. 
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(3) References to other colleges should be 
omitted; indirect slurs are as harmful as 
direct slanders. 
4) Aid offered to students should be in propor- 
tion to their need and the ability of the 
college to pay for the aid. 


The commission sharply condemned recent 
“nroposals to pay athletes, which if carried out 
would mean recruiting of this type of student 
on a scale more expensive and dangerous than 
we have ever had in the educational world. 
_,. All students should be treated exactly alike 
as regards scholarships, grants-in-aid, loans and 
jobs.” At the business session next day, the 
association voted down a resolution to investi- 
cate the athletic situation throughout the coun- 
try after the view had been expressed that the 
most effective way to deal with it is by regional 
groups. 

Controller J. C. Christensen, of the University 
of Michigan, reported for the Commission on 
Insurance and Annuities. “Although the Fed- 
eral Social Seeurity Act exempts educational 
institutions, it does not preclude their inclusion 
in state legislation. The colleges should watch 
carefully the legislation proposed in their re- 
spective states or they may find themselves in 
the position of being taxed to support state pen- 
sion systems.” The commission strongly recom- 
mended that colleges “should establish as soon 
and as fully as possible retirement plans for 
members of their faculties. There should be 
more publicity in advocating insurance and re- 
tirement plans.” 

Dean A. C. Hanford, of Harvard, presented a 
progress report for the Committee on Public 
Service Personnel, signed by President Tyler 
Dennett, of Williams College; Dean L. P. Eisen- 
hart, of Prineeton, and himself. “The prob- 
lems of training for the publie service and the 
question as to the part which the traditional 
American college of liberal arts and sciences 
should play in any program for the improve- 
ment of government service are so broad and 
complicated that they require a much more com- 
plete study than the committee has been able to 
make in the time since its appointment.” 

The chief address of the morning session was 
delivered by President Jessup, of the Carnegie 
Foundation, on “The Integrity of the American 
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College from the Standpoint of Administra- 
tion.” Dr. Jessup recounted certain of the 
changes already made and now in progress in 
American institutions of higher education, and 
then asked “Why do we not transfer our admin- 
istrative attention from the institution to the 
students themselves? The students are the in- 
tegrating factor of the system.” He closed upon 
the note that the future of each institution “will 
be determined by its ability to find its job, to 
undertake as much of a program as it can carry 
out honestly.” 


Fortunate will be the college which can include 
in its inventory of resources a few really great per- 
sons as teachers—men and women actually worth 
knowing because of the ripeness of their scholar- 
ship and the richness of their lives. Superior to 
any particular forms and limits of organization, 
it is the currents set in motion alone by such an 
influence and atmosphere that can effectually meet 
the demands of a diverse and exacting student body 
and worthily maintain the traditional glory of the 
American college. 


President Jessup’s paper will be printed in 
ScHOOL AND Society in the near future. 


AFTERNOON SESSIONS OF JANUARY 16 


“College Instruction in the Fine Arts” was the 
theme of a largely-attended section at which 
President Frederick C. Ferry, of Hamilton Col- 
lege, presided. Those taking part as scheduled 
speakers were Randall Thomson, composer and 
author of “College Music”; Arthur Pope, of 
Harvard University; Roberta M. Fansler, of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, and 
Francis H. Taylor, of the Worcester Art Mu- 
Broadly expressive of the thought of the 
these words of President 


seum. 
whole section were 


Ferry: 


The liberal arts colleges themselves have come 
to realize of late that theirs may not wisely become 
a merely vocational or utilitarian task. If they 
are to prove true to their best ideals they must 
provide that intellectual training which is of value 
in every career and that culture which makes its 
graduates worthy of a place in the society of edu- 
cated men. For such purposes an acquaintance 
with and in appreciation of the fine arts is greatly 
to be desired. These subjects have gained a place 
in the college curriculum and there they will re- 
main, 








At the meeting of the section on the liberal 
arts college in the tax-supported university, the 
President Frederick B. 
Robinson, of the College of the City of New 
York. 


that “the prime and ever-present purpose of the 


presiding officer was 
In his paper President Robinson said 


American college is cultural” and that “complex, 
evolving social life ealls for broadly eultivated 
people more than ever before.” 
that 


prepared to serve as trained specialists.” 


He pointed out 
“society also demands persons especially 


Reform is needed in the direction of visualizing 
in the case of each student some things which he is 
to do in after life and to keep him advised not 
only as to his own likelihood of success in the 
proposed activity, but also the competitive chance 
he will of finding an opening for himself 
when he seeks a place. 


have 


The remedy to the maladjustment of supply to 
demand be in the establishment of a 
continuous study or perpetual 


may found 
inventory of the 
fields of employment for people of the college level 
It would to 
indicate ascending and descending trends of social 


of intelligence and training. serve 


demand for trained workers. 


The other scheduled speakers on this program 
were President Raymond Walters, of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; Dean Lloyd C. Emmons, of 
Michigan State College; Dean A. W. Hobbs, of 
the University of North President 
Shelton J. Phelps, of Winthrop College, and 
Dean M. T. McClure, of the University of Illi- 


nols. 


Carolina; 


“More Recent College Plans” was the general 
topie of a third section at which the following 
President George B. Cutten, on “The 
Colgate Plan’; President Charles E. Diehl, on 
Tutorial Plan”; Treasurer 
Frederic H. Kent, on “The Bard Plan”; Presi- 
dent Henry T. Moore, on “The Skidmore Plan”; 
President Kenneth I. Brown, on “The Hiram 
Plan,” and President John J. Tigert, on “The 
General College of the University of Florida.” 


spoke: 


“Southwestern’s 


THE AMERICAN AND THE BRITISH COLLEGE 

“The American and the British College” was 
the common theme of two addresses given at the 
annual dinner of the association on the evening 
of January 16, when there was present a large 


attendance of members and a group of distin- 
guished guests. 


The speakers were the president 
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of the association, President Henry M. Wriston, 
of Lawrence College, and Dr. A. E. Morgan, 
who has recently come from England to be prin- 
cipal and vice-chancellor of MeGill University, 
Montreal. 

President Wriston dealt at the outset with 
criticisms of the American college: 


The American college has not produced persons 
capable of bringing in the millennium; therefore 
it has broken down. It must be reconstructed, 
Historically it grew, ‘‘like Topsy’’; that must be 
the trouble. There must be a plan. 
must be fabricated and articulated. 
words of nearly all the reformers. 
is wrong. 


A new college 
These are the 
Whatever is, 
Let us ‘‘make a plan’’ and ‘‘rebuild.’’ 


Concerning the charge that the four-year pe- 
riod is “time-serving” 
“What is the hurry? 
the professions want them faster and faster—or 
better and better? . . . What is to be gained by 
establishing some new arbitrary unit which like- 
wise may be short-circuited so far as intellectual 


the speaker inquired, 
Do business or industry or 


growth is concerned? Why not suggest that the 
time be used profitably ?” 

Advocating that we “forget this eternal tink- 
ering with the structure and form,” President 
Wriston turned to what he felt to be the real 
eoncern of the college, its ideal as directed 
toward “growth, physically, mentally, spiritually, 
It is the achievement 
He 


closed his discussion with the ideal as Words- 


emotionally, esthetically. 


and the refinement of a sense of values.” 


worth gave it: 


A ‘“the highest bliss 

is theirs—the consciousness 
Of whom they are, habitually infused 

Through every image and through every thought.’’ 


That flesh can know 


Once this ideal is put at the center of the work 
of the college much else falls into perspective. 
Formal organization ceases to have so much influ- 
ence. 


plified. 


Courses and curriculum can be greatly sim- 

The concern lest the student concentrate 
too heavily for purposes of professional prepara- 
tion is diminished. 
as taskmaster 


The position of the instructor 
is modified. The fact that he is 
judge does not make him the enemy. If he is a 
worthy and skilful judge, the student bent on self- 
realization will weleome his comments and criti- 
cisms, as he does those of the athletic coach. The 
question of time will solve itself. However bril- 
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ant the student, however rapidly he learns, he will 
be in no hurry to leave so long as the environment 
is stimulating and he has a conscious sense of 
crowth in power. He will be neither time-serving 
nor time-saving, he will be growing in power and 
gaining the satisfactions that conscious growth will 


bring. 


Principal Morgan began his address with the 
comment that there is no such thing in En- 
eland as a liberal arts college in the American 
sense, Which he amplified by saying that there is 
of course in the British institutions “a belief in 
and an attempt to develop education of a liberal 
kind.” The speaker referred to “the old contro- 
versy between the cultural and the vocational 
yurposes of education” and contrasted the six- 
eenth century and the nineteenth century atti- 
udes, in which changes were due chiefly to 
changes in society that came with the advances 
of science. The problem to-day is difficult com- 
pared to earlier days when knowledge was lim- 
ited. It was the multiplication of subjects of 
knowledge which led in England during the last 
century to emphasis upon intensity of applica- 
tion rather than breadth. Principal Morgan 
thought that there was a danger in this, that it 
led the student to dig his furrow so deep that he 
was unable to look out and see what the next 
There now appears to be in 
some English universities a swing away from 
this practice, as represented in general honors 
courses covering a wider field than formerly. 

Notwithstanding their shortcomings, the older 
British universities have provided an education 
yielding rather remarkable results. The chief 
explanation, Principal Morgan thought, was in 
the communal living which left its mark upon 
cenerations of statesmen and leaders of England 
in important fields. The older universities have 
demanded residence. The student must “keep 
It is not merely a question of teaching, 
not merely of learning, but of the teacher and 
the taught being together in an academic atmos- 
yhere, with all that that implies. 


fellow was doing. 


terms.” 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


At the opening of the general session on the 
morning of January 17 reports were presented 
on the sectional meetings of the preceding after- 
noon. 


Five speakers participated in the presentation 
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of the theme, “The College in Social Progress— 
From the Standpoint of the Professions.” 

Speaking upon the liberal arts college in re- 
spect to teacher-training, President Charles F. 
Wishart, of Wooster College, pointed out that, 
“in the early history of America, there was no 
such thing as teacher-training. The idea evolved 
long after cultural-college training had become 
the accepted order of things, at least for a 
selected few of our young men.” He sketched 
the development of normal schools and teachers 
colleges, which he said “have been progressively 
leveling up toward cultural standards” at the 
same time the cultural colleges themselves “have 
been leveling down, per force, to the vocational 
and professional functions of the teachers col- 
leges.” Dr. Wishart gave his own thought for 
meeting the problems which confront the liberal 
arts college in this respect: “a uniform M.A. 
requirement of all teachers in the secondary 
schools and the frank adoption of a five-year 
course for teacher training in all institutions 
alike. Hard-pressed through these bitter finan- 
cial storms, many good colleges are fearful of 
attempting this experiment unless it is enforced 
upon all alike. Perhaps the prestige of supe- 
rior training and outstanding personal products 
would be such as to make this economic fear 
entirely groundless.” 

Taking social progress and engineering edu- 
cation as his topic, President Clement C. Wil- 
liams, of Lehigh University, developed his thesis 
that “any education aimed at further social 
progress must interpret its objectives in terms 
of technological progress to a certain degree.” 
He considered the direct and the indirect rela- 
tions of the liberal arts college to engineering 
education. The aeme of technical education 
hereafter, President Williams said, “will be an 
equipment for a possible voeation plus an ac- 
cessory preparation to shift to any of the vari- 
ants thereof or to its economic correlatives.” 
The desired versatility and adaptability can not 
be obtained, the speaker thought, simply by in- 
cluding more arts courses of the standard type 
in the engineering curriculum. Arts courses can 
be effective only if “by reason of content and 
mode of presentation they are integrable with 
the broadening scope of engineering education 
itself.” President Williams weleomed special 
provision for engineering students by the arts 
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college faculty of material presenting “the great 
quests and adventures of mankind where details 
are subordinate to a sense of perspective.” He 
concluded that “a sympathetic understanding of 
the social significance of technology by the de- 
partments concerned in the arts college will not 
only advance engineering education, but it will 
align the engineering college with the arts eol- 
lege in the further march of social progress.” 

Representing the Association of American 
Law Schools, Assistant Dean Paul Brosman, of 
the Tulane University Law School, spoke on 
“Some Modern Trends in Legal Edueation.” 
Among these has been “the gradual infiltration 
of a non-legal social science content into the 
law curriculum.” 

Medicine and medical education as related to 
the liberal arts college were presented by Dr. 
John Wyckoff, president, and Dr. Fred C. 
Zapffe, secretary, of the Association of Amer- 
Their talks included dis- 
cussions of culture versus science, mass teaching, 


ican Medical Colleges. 


intensive training. Their conclusion, as par- 
ticularly related to the theme of the session, was 
stated by Dr. Zapffe as follows: 


The Association of American Medical Colleges 
has expressed itself as being opposed to so-called 
‘*pre-medical’’ courses. They do not have a 
broadening effect; are too highly concentrated; 
tend to the acquisition of a large number of facts 
which can not be used and to a slighting or total 
disregard of other equally important subjects essen- 
tial to good education. Furthermore, in a measure 
students in such courses become segregated from 
other students and lose everything which may be 
gained from free association with all students in 
a normal college life. Medicine is an art as well 
as a science. The art has been neglected during 
life; 


Scholarship has been sacrificed to credits. .. 


college science has been over-emphasized. 


The medical schools ... are not attempting to 
dictate to the colleges what they shall do; they 
merely ask for a minimum of preparation in cer- 
tain specified subjects (34 hours). From the group 
of students applying to them for admission [the 
medical schools] endeavor to select those who in 
their opinion are best prepared for medical study. 

Other speakers were Dr. Homer P. Rainey, 
who explained the scope and purpose of the 
American Youth Commission, and Dr. Stephen 


P. Duggan, of the Institute of 


International 
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Education, who made an announcement concerp- 
ing visiting lecturers. 

At this session officers were elected for 1936- 
37 as follows: President, President James R. 
McCain, of Agnes Scott College; vice-president, 
James L. McConaughy, of Wesleyan University; 
treasurer, Comptroller LeRoy E. Kimball, New 
York University; executive secretary, Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Kelly; additional members of the execy- 
tive committee, President Henry M. Wriston, 
Lawrence College; Secretary Robert M. Lester, 
Carnegie Corporation; President Raymond Wal- 
ters, University of Cincinnati, and President F. 
V. Stanford, Villanova College. 


AFTERNOON SESSIONS OF JANUARY 17 


Two sectional meetings were held on the after- 
noon of January 17, with large attendances. 

“Trends in Higher Edueation for Women” 
was the topic of a section jointly presided over 
by the president and the general director of the 
American Association of University Women, 
President Meta Glass, of Sweet Briar College, 
and Dr. Kathryn McHale. The speakers ani 
their subjects were as follows: President David 
A. Robertson, Goucher College, “Fitting the 
Curriculum to the Student”; Dean C. Mildred 
Thompson, Vassar College, “Special Efforts 
toward Encouraging Independence and Initia- 
tive’; Dean Mary A. Cheek, Mount Holyoke 
College, “Utilization of Daily Life as a Distinct 
Part of Educational Procedure”; President 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt, Mills College, “Approach 
to the Arts in their Deep-rooted Relation to a 
Liberally Educated Person”; Professor Henry 
W. Lawrence, Connecticut College, “College 
Activities Citizenship in the Outside 
World.” 

At the section on “Present Alumni Develop- 
ments,” the presiding officer was the president 
of the American Alumni Council, Director Felix 
A. Grisette, University of North Carolina. 
Scheduled papers were read as follows: Flor- 
ence H. Snow, Smith College, “Developments 
in Alumni Edueation”; Charles J. Miel, Uni- 


and 


“Developments in 


versity of Pennsylvania, 


Alumni John 


Money Mrs. Clark 
Wood, Sweet Briar College, “Lay Participation 
in Alumni Organization.” 
RAYMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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THE FINANCIAL REPORT OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY FOR 1934-1935 
ly its review of the financial operations of 
Yale University for the fiscal year ending June 
(). 1935, the treasurer’s report, issued on Decem- 
hey 20, gives the total of expenditures for 1934— 
1935 of the university considered as a teaching 
eanization only, as $6,919,740.44, the largest 
le item, aside from salaries of instruction, 
$633,850.30 for scholarships and prizes. 
[n addition to the assistance thus rendered to a 
| of 1,515 students in need of financial aid, 
iniversity made loans to them aggregating 
<2 17,116.45, at the same time obtaining employ- 
ment for many through its Bureau of Appoint- 
ts, Which states that the grand total of all 
orted earnings and scholarship aid during the 
was $1,046,288.30. 
fotal payroll disbursements for 1934-1935 
over 3,300 individuals living in New Haven 
| the immediate vicinity amounted to $5,292,- 
157.08 for the entire Yale organization, including 
s Service Bureaus, the Athletic Association and 
construetion program. In addition, pay- 
vents to New Haven firms for services and to 
ver the eost of materials and supplies of all 
ls aggregated $2,753,417.01. 
Gifts available for use as income for the year 
helping the university to meet its strictly 
lucational expenses of $6,919,740.44 amounted 
to $1,241,345.79, ineluding grants for research. 
Of this amount, a total of $279,150.29 was con- 
ibuted through the Alumni Fund, $127,217.27 
' amount representing interest on the principal 
the fund, $30,158.86 the balance carried for- 
ard from 1933-1934, and the remainder the 
silts received during 1934-1935 from 7,051 con- 
ributors. In addition to these gifts of $1,241,- 
45.79 for current income, appropriations were 
ade from special funds by vote of the corpora- 
tion aggregating $308,441.44, of which $125,- 
642.89 was for the financial assistance of self- 


ne 


supporting students. 

Other gifts and bequests for endowment, 
exclusive of contributions for building and 
non-permanent funds, aggregated $6,719,846.86, 
making the net total of Yale’s funds, as of 
June 30, 1935, $95,838,568.80, as compared with 
*52,856,840.91 five years ago. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


REPORTS 






In commenting on the return derived from 
invested funds the report says that in spite of 
defaults in interest, the low return of but 2.18 
per cent. from real estate and the fact that a 
number of subseription and other notes held 
were not income producing, the yield on total 
investments for the year was 3.92 per cent.: the 
return from bonds being 4.98 per cent., from 
stocks 3.62 per cent. and from mortgage loans 
4.40 per cent. 

In connection with the loans of $217,116.45 
made to students in all schools and departments 
of the university during the year just closed, 
the report points out that for these student loans 
notes are taken which are, as a rule, payable in 
from two to five years after graduation. No 
interest, it adds, is charged where notes are paid 
promptly when due, but after the date of matur- 
ity interest at the rate of 6 per cent. is added. 
Notes outstanding at the end of the fiscal year 
amounted to $1,083,464.09, as compared with 
$1,028,800.50 on June 30, 1934; while repay- 
ments during the year on loans previously made 
aggregated $160,367.05, as compared with 
$135,053.46 in 1933-1934. 

Loans made from the teachers emergency loan 
fund to members of the university staff during 
the past year amounted to $35,335.54, as com- 
pared with $47,238.63 in 1933-1934, the total of 
notes outstanding on June 30, 1935, being 
$15,875.42. These loans are, it is explained, 
normally repayable with interest in monthly 
instalments from salary payments, in accordance 
with the conditions of the gift made by “A 
Graduate of Yale College” on November 30, 
1910, to establish this fund. Since that time 
loans aggregating $509,976.82 have been made 
from this revolving fund to a total of 934 bor- 
rowers. 

Mortgage loans made under the faculty hous- 
ing plan last year amounted to $113,932.82 and 
represented advances made to 18 borrowers: as 
compared with a total of $150,488.21 loaned to 
21 borrowers in 1933-1934. During the five-year 
period that the faculty housing plan has been in 
operation mortgage loans made to a total of 129 
borrowers have aggregated $1,144,911.84. 

Total payments made by the university from 
its own general income for premiums under the 
group insurance plan, for faculty retiring allow- 
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ances and for reserves to provide for the assump- 
tion of pensions previously assured to members 
of Yale’s staff under the former Carnegie Plan 
aggregated $160,608.19 in 1934-1935, as com- 
pared with $151,847.90 for the previous year. 
Statisties compiled by the staff of the library 
that 
collections during the year, bringing the total 
book holdings of the university up to 2,445,682, 
of which 1,886,482 are in the Sterling Memorial 
Of the 65,659 volumes acquired last 


show 108,575 volumes were added to its 


Library. 


year for the Sterling Memorial Library, as dis- 


tinct from the school, departmental and college 
libraries, 20,894 were purchased, 33,744 were 
received by gift and 11,021 came from exchange 
operations. 

The total expenses of the twelve dining halls 
now operated by the university for the benefit 
of students enrolled in the new colleges and in 


various schools and departments were $672,- 
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558.04, of which amount $397,509.73 was fo; 
provisions and $185,724.34 for wages. Receipts 
from meals served in university halls amounted 
to $270,929.32 and in the new college halls to 
$397,177.31, leaving a debit balance of $4,451.4) 
for the year to be met by an appropriation of 
that amount from the university, which has been 
unwilling to make any increase in the basic 
weekly price charged for board, despite the 
higher cost of food and service. 

The year under review, says the report, has 
been marked by the completion of Timothy 
Dwight College, which was opened for occu- 
pancy in September and of which 
Gamble Rogers, ’89, was the architect. 
tion completes the group of the new colleges 
made possible by the generous gifts of Edward 
S. Harkness, ’97, which have already meant so 
much in the life of Yale undergraduates and in 


James 
Its erec- 


so many Ways. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 
EXAMINATION LOAD AND GRADES 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 


A “New PLAN” was inaugurated at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago at the outset of the academic 
year 1931-32. One of the principal features of 
this plan is the comprehensive examination sys- 
tem. Academie progress is determined solely on 
the basis of achievement tests; class attendance, 


’ estimates of stu- 


class quizzes and instructors 
dents have no weight in determining academic 
progress. To be eligible for a college certificate, 
equivalent to the traditional two years of college 
eredit, a student must pass seven “comprehen- 
examinations covering the 


sive’ examinations: 


four general courses—biological sciences, hu- 
manities, physical sciences and social sciences— 
one examination in English fundamentals, and 
examinations in any two of thirty approved 
sequences, 

Under the eapable leadership of Dean G. A. 
Works and Professor L. L. Thurstone, regula- 
tions were drafted to encourage sound-examin- 
ing procedures. The examinations have been 
carefully prepared by the technicians of the 
Board of Examinations in cooperation with the 


faculties concerned. For many reasons, a large 
part of most of the college examinations are 
objective in nature. In general, the examina- 
tions are six hours in length. Each examination 
is given during two three-hour periods of one 
The task of taking during a relatively 
short period of a week or two several largely 
objective six-hour examinations is indeed an 
ordeal. The thoroughness of the tests is sug- 
gested by both their length and their form. 
One of the unique features of the “New Plan’ 
is the opportunity given the student to progress 
more or less at his own rate of speed. Because 
attendance—or even registration—in any par- 
ticular course is not required before the student 


day. 


’ 


may take the comprehensive examination cover- 
ing the work of that course, the superior student 
may take any or all of the seven required exami- 
nations as soon as he wishes. Conversely, the 
student who, for financial reasons or reasons of 
health, wishes to spend more than the traditional 
two years in the “College” may take less than 
the normal load of examinations. The normal 
student who completes his work in two years 
must take three examinations during one year 
and four examinations during the other. Is 
this load too heavy? Are students, under the 
freedom granted by this new arrangement, tak- 









JANI 
‘no less than the normal load? To what extent 
a the students taking advantage of the oppor- 
fnity given them to complete the first years of 
- university work in less than the two years 
ordinarily required? Are the ambitious stu- 
nts attempting too heavy a load and thus 
‘line down in their attainment? 
To bring some light to bear on these questions 
and on related problems, a study was under- 
taken of the students who in June of 1935 took 
one or more examinations. Table I classifies 
TABLE I 
Tin PERCENTAGE OF THE VARIOUS LETTER GRADES 
RECEIVED BY STUDENTS WHO TOOK, IN JUNE, 


1935, THE NUMBER OF EXAMINATIONS 
INDICATED 








Number of examinations taken 








( Total 
| 2 3 + 5 6 7 
\ 6 6 10 11 19 aa 10 
14 15 19 22 26 ii 19 
( 16 42 42 43 35 39 29 42 
D 22 0 16 16 +36 33 14 16 
I 22 16 2 9 5§ 39 57 12 


ade*, 1.60 1.75 1.99 2.12 2.37 1.22 0.71 1.99 


nations 253 584 1,734 1,732 95 18 


» 
> 
bo 
(et) 


dents.. 253 292 578 433 19 3 1 1,579 
* The values assigned to the letter grades are: A, 4; 
BL 3: 2.8, i223, & 





these students according to the number of ex- 
aminations they took. Except for the three 
students who took six examinations and the one 
student who took seven, the average score is 
higher for the group of students who took the 
larger examination schedule. The students who 
took four and five examinations got more A’s 
and B’s and fewer F’s, whereas the students who 
took one or two examinations received more F’s 
and fewer A’s and B’s. It thus appears that a 
load of five examinations (thirty hours) during 
one period of a few weeks makes an appeal to 
the better student and that such a student is able 
to do well with such a schedule. 

Many students took only one or two examina- 
tions beeause they had already passed five or 
six of the seven examinations required. In 
order to avoid any spurious effect which these 
records might eause, a special study was made 
of the students who entered during the academic 
year 1934-35. Table II shows the results for 
these freshmen. The same effects noted in 
Table I are again found. The freshmen who 
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TABLE II 
THe PERCENTAGE OF THE VARIOUS LETTER GRADES 
RECEIVED BY STUDENTS WHO ENTERED THE COL- 
LEGE IN 1934 AND WHO TOOK, IN JUNE, 1935, 
THE NUMBER OF EXAMINATIONS 
INDICATED 








Number of examinations taken 











Grade ———_—_— Total 
1 y 4 3 4 5 6 7 

A 6 + 10 2 26 11 

5 9 15 18 23 33 11 21 

¢ » od 47 2 3 31 39 29 43 

ices a 20 14 13 10 11 14 14 

Fr ae 14 15 | See 39 57 12 


Total .. 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Average 

grade* 1.49 1.76 1.94 2.16 2.74 1.22 0.71 2.04 
Number 
of exam- 
inations 
Number 
of stu- 
dents.. 77 110 253 343 14 3 1 sol 





* The values assigned to the letter grades are: A, 4; 
i os Co as ke ks 2 O. 


after one year’s work took five examinations— 
and fourteen of the freshmen took such a load— 
did better on the average than did the students 
who took a lighter load. 

Table III classifies the students according to 
their year of entrance as well as according to the 
number of examinations they took in June, 1935. 
Of course, students may 
—take certain examinations in September or 
December, as well as in June. The twelve stu- 
dents shown in Table ITI as entering in 1935-36 





and many students do 


TABLE III 
THE PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS, CLASSIFIED BY YEAR OF 
ENTRANCE TO THE COLLEGE, WHO TOOK, IN JUNE, 
1935, THE NUMBER OF EXAMINATIONS 
INDICATED 








Number of examinations taken 








Rn 
eS 4 
a nS 4 
“a = $8 28 
a) 8 i 
é<5 1 2 3 4 5&5 6 7Total 5a 55 
wg 75 Az 
O55, «fy -& <s Saxe «& = 200 16 12 
1094 . 104. 82 49.2 .. . TGR S828 sol 
1983 .4L 22 SQ 14. 2... 3G 1627 86 
1939. $2 St 14 4 : 100 271 160 
1981 . 40 23.48 11 . 100 86 45 


Total. 16 18 37 27 1 . . 100 4,423 1,579 





had not at the time of the examinations even 
entered the university. They were students in 
University High School who entered the college 
in September, 1935. The typical freshman after 
a year in the university—the class entering in 
1934—took three or four examinations in June. 
The typical sophomore likewise took three or 
four examinations, although a much larger per- 














centage took only three, probably chiefly because 





during the preceding two years they had passed 








four examinations and needed only three more. 








Most third- and fourth-year students who took 








college examinations took one examination, 











doubtless because that was all that they required. 
Other students take a load lighter than normal 
because of, among other things, outside work. 

















Even though those hardy persons who dare 





take five examinations during one period get a 





higher average grade, when considered as a 





group, do not some of them fail or get low 





grades in most of their examinations? Does a 











student taking such a load ever get more than 
one A grade—a very high grade under such a 
rigorous examining system? Perhaps he gets 




















several high grades, but does he not fall down 





in one or more examinations? Table IV shows 














TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE AVERAGE SCORES OF 
STUDENTS WHO TOOK, IN JUNE, 1930, THE 
NUMBER OF EXAMINATIONS INDICATED* 







































































rage Number of examinations taken 
—— ——$____— ——_—_—___—_——- Total 
said l 2 3 4 5 6 7 
A 6 6 te] 9 16 ee 8 
B 14 23 21 29 > re 22 
_& 36 41 41 43 32 66 40 
D 22 22 23 16 21 os 200 20 
KF 22 8 7 3 33 9 
on Sree 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of 
students... 253 292 578 433 19 3 1 1,579 























*In computing the average for each student, the 
following values were assigned to the letter grades: 
A, 4; B,3:C,2:;D,1;:¥F, 0. It should be noted that 
the A and F intervals are intervals of only half a point, 
whereas the B, C and D intervals are a whole point. 
The A interval is 3.50 to 4; the F interval 0 to 0.49; 
the C interval is, however, 1.5 to 2.49. 


















































that whereas 8 per cent. of the students who took 
three examinations averaged an A record (3.5 
points or over), 9 per cent. of those who took 
four examinations got such a record, and 16 























per cent. of those who took five examinations. 





Indeed, the superior records are made most fre- 





quently by those taking five examinations during 








the June period. 








A check was made of the types of examina- 











tions taken—how many students were taking 
the four general course examinations, the En- 














glish qualifying examination and examinations 











in sequences. Normally, the student examina- 





tions should be divided in the ratio four sevenths 











for general courses, one seventh for English and 
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two sevenths for sequences, or the ratios .57, 14 
and .29. The actual ratios obtained for the 
June, 1935, period were .57, .13 and .30. 

A student may repeat an examination any 
number of times to raise an already passing 
grade or to change a failure to a passing grade, 
In June, 1935, 95 per cent. of the examinations 
taken were “first takes,” and 5 per cent. repeated 
examinations. Of the repeated examinations, 
one third were graded failure. At the time of 
grading and reading examinations, no one who 
handles the papers (from which the students’ 
names have been removed) knows anything 
about the background of the student. 

To summarize—the examination load appears 
not too heavy for the normal students and allows 
the unusual student an opportunity to advance 
at a rapid rate. Because in general the better 
students take more examinations, the results 
show that the more examinations a student takes 
the better, on the average, is his grade. 

JOHN M. STALNAKER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


CLAPP, FRANK LESLIE, and others. Introduction t 
Education. Revised edition. Pp. 588.  Iilus- 
trated. Ginn. $3.00. 

CRAVEN, AVERY O. Essays in Honor of William P. 
Dodd by His Former Students at the University 
of Chicago. Pp. 371. University of Chicago 
Press. $4.00. 

DuGGAN, STEPHEN. A Student’s Textbook in the 
History of Education. Revised edition. Pp. 506. 
Illustrated. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

EDMONSON, JAMES B. and RALEIGH SCHORLING. 
Practical Problems in Education: One Hundred 
Problems Designed to Supplement Courses in 
Secondary Education. Public School Publishing 
Company. $0.75. 

GIDDINGS, THADDEUS P. Grade School Music Teach- 
ing for Superintendents, Music Supervisors and 
Grade Teachers. Pp. 257. Caspar, Krueger, 
Dory, Milwaukee. $2.00. 

KINNEMAN, JOHN A., RICHARD G. Brown and 
Ropert S. ELLwoop. The American Citizen. 
Pp. vili+ 562. Illustrated. Harper’s. $1.68. 

LowE, OrTON. Our Land and its Literature. Pp. 
xxxi+666. Illustrated. Harper’s. $2.12. 

SHAw, MariAn, Editor. Essay and General Litera- 
ture Index: 1935 Supplement. Pp. 278. H. W. 
Wilson. 

Uuicu, Ropert. A Sequence of Educational Influ- 
ences Traced through Unpublished Writings of 
Pestalozzi, Frébel, Diesterweg, Horace Mani, 
and Henry Barnard. Pp.101. Illustrated. Har- 
vard. $2.00. 

WILSON, Louis R. and Epwarp A. WicHT. County 
Library Service in the South. Pp. 274.  Illus- 
trated. University of Chicago Press. $2.00. 
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UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF J. MCKEEN CATTELL 
SCIENCE 


A weekly journal, established in 1883, devoted to the advancement of the natural and exact 
sciences, the official organ of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. For 
forty years SCIENCE has been conducted by its present editor, and is now generally regarded 
as the professional journal of American men of science. 

Annual Subscription $6.00; single copies 15 cents. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 


An illustrated magazine, devoted to the diffusion of science, publishing articles by leading 
authorities in all departments of pure and applied science, including the applications of science 
to education and society. 





Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 50 cents. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 


A bi-monthly journal established in 1867, devoted to the biological sciences, with special 


reference to the factors of organic evolution. ; 
Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies $1.00. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


A weekly journal covering the field of education in relation to the problems of American 
democracy. Its objects are the advancement of education as a science and the adjustment of 
our lower and higher schools to the needs of modern life. Each number ordinarily contains 
articles and addresses of some length, shorter contributions, discussion and correspondence, 
reviews and abstracts, reports and quotations, proceedings of societies and a department of 


educational notes and news. 
Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 15 cents. 


AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE 


Fifth Edition 
A biographical directory. This book is essential for all workers in science and is an invalu- 
able work of reference for libraries and for all having relations with scientific men. It contains 


over 22,000 names. 
Price: Twelve Dollars net, postage paid. 


LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


A biographical directory of leaders in education along the lines of American Men of 
Science. This directory contains over 11,000 names. 


Price: Ten Dollars net, postage paid. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


TO THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Now Available 


Comprehensive Examinations in the 
Social Sciences and 


Comprehensive Examinations in 
American Colleges 


3y EpwarpD SArrorD JONES 
Director of Personnel Research, The University of Buffalo 


Two pertinent investigations regarding this important development in our colleges today, 
made under a subvention from the General Education Board for the Association of American 
Colleges. COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES is a basic 
study, scientifically treated, setting forth what college teachers and administrators, undergradu- 
ates and graduates think, and what actual practice shows about the comprehensive examination 
and related problems. 434 pp. $2.50. ; 

COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is a monograph 
of comprehensive examination questions in History, Economics, Government, Sociology and 
Psychology, with analytical comment by Dr. Jones and experienced colleagues in these fields. 
128 pp. $1.25 (paper). 

No one interested in better college teaching can afford to be without these two important 
volumes. Both books will be sent in response to a combination order for $3.50. Address. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 











TWELFTH 
EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK 


of the International Institute 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This new issue of the Educational Yearbook of the International Institute, edited by I. L. 
Kandel, is devoted to a topic which is of immediate interest to education. It gives accounts 
of the organization and activities of teachers’ associations in eighteen countries, including 
the United States, and in the Federation Internationale and the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. It deals with the contributions of such organizations to the progress 
of education, the improvement of the status of teachers, and the participation of teachers 
in politics. An account of the conflict between teachers as a body and the government of 
France deals with an issue which is specially relevant in the present American situation. 
The volume presents material which has never been brought together before. 


630 pp. Cloth, $3.70. 





BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
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